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ABSTRACT 


The character of education is determined by the character of society. The love of 
money, and the desire for freedom to make it and equality of opportunity to pursue it, 
are the current ideals of the United States. The consequences of these ideals in Ameri- 
can education have been to emphasize vocational education, to base the curriculum on 
obsolescent knowledge, to omit the consideration of moral questions, and to sacrifice 
intellectual development in favor of vocational techniques and the acquisition of in- 
formation. The educational system reconstructed according to the ideal of the common 
good as determined in the light of reason will have as its primary object the cultivation 
of the intellectual virtues. Accordingly, general education in the college will center upon 
the communication of our intellectual tradition and upon training in the intellectual 
disciplines of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. The university, excluding 
informational and vocational courses, will become an institution where professors and 
students join in studying fundamental intellectual problems, those of natural science, 
social science, and metaphysics or philosophy. The graduates of a university so organ- 
ized and so conducted should after three years of study have some rational conception 
of the common good and of the methods of achieving it. 


The question most often put to me is: “What is wrong with our 
educational system?’ The answer to this question is: “Nothing.” 
The educational system is operated by a million loyal and self- 
sacrificing individuals who have put on the greatest demonstration 
of mass education the world has ever seen. I can think of no criticism 
of them. On the contrary, they deserve the gratitude and support of 
the people. 

The answer to the question asked me may, however, be given in 
somewhat more general terms. There is never anything wrong with 
the educational system of a country. What is wrong is the country. 
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The educational system that any country has will be the system that 
country wants. It will be, in general, adapted to the needs and ideals 
of that country as they are interpreted at any given time. In the 
words of Professor Frank Knight, “Organized education, demo- 
cratically controlled, is on its face, as regards fundamental ideals, 
an agency for promoting continuity, or even for accentuating 
accepted values, not a means by which ‘society’ can lift itself by its 
own bootstraps into a different spiritual world.’ The fundamental 
proposition which I wish to advance is that whatever is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there. A means of cultivating it is the 
educational system. 

You may be sure, therefore, that the American educational system 
will be engaged in the cultivation of whatever is honored in the 
United States. Its weaknesses will Le the weaknesses of American 
ideals. It may, of course, adopt methods of promoting those ideals 
that are not always adequate; but mistakes of this temporary kind 
will shortly be corrected. When experience shows that the people 
produced by the educational system do not honor what the country 
honors, ways will be discovered of manufacturing those who will. 

What, then, is honored in the United States? I am afraid we must 
agree that what is principally honored in this country is external 
goods, and of these principally material goods. Money is the symbol 
of the things we honor. We talk a good deal about freedom. It seems 
on analysis to be the freedom to make money. We talk about 
equality. Under scrutiny it often turns out to be equality of 
opportunity to make money. Where freedom is not used in this 
sense, it seems to be used in the sense of anarchy, with the govern- 
ment posing as a policeman to prevent the commission of the major 
crimes. When we talk about equality in any other sense than 
equality of opportunity to get rich, we seem to be thinking of equal 
treatment of unequals, not merely before the law, but also in all the 
relations of social and intellectual life. 

The love of money and the desire for freedom to make it and 
equality of opportunity to pursue it are, then, the current ideals of 
the United States. There is nothing new about this in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. In 1776 Adam Smith proclaimed that these should be 
the aims of the state. The refrain of Alexander Hamilton in the 
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Federalist was: “If we mean to be a commercial people . . . .” When 
I was young the winning party’s slogan was the full dinner pail. It 
is only a few years since we used to hear about a chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage. In the last campaign both candidates 
devoted themselves to explaining how they would improve the 
economic status of our people if they received the suffrages of their 
fellow-citizens. I heard few things that indicated that either candi- 
date had much idea what his audience was going to do or ought to do 
with the money he intended to provide. 

If we look at the American democracy, we are struck by the fact 
that the infinite variety that was the chief characteristic of the 
democracies of Plato’s day is missing from our own. De Tocqueville 
and Bryce devoted many pages to discussing the uniformity of 
American life. The democratic man is not as Plato saw him, filled 
with all desires and all interests. His chief desire and interest is 
making money. This uniform desire for financial success produces 
the uniformity that has depressed foreign critics. In general the way 
to get ahead is to be safe and sound. Exhibitions of originality may 
make your superiors nervous. So De Tocqueville was finally forced 
to say: “I know of no country in which there is so little true inde- 
pendence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America.” Such 
modifications as De Tocqueville would now have to make in this 
statement are the result of changes in other countries rather than 
our own. 

I hope you will understand that, like all university presidents, I 
have a high opinion of money and am perfectly aware that without 
an adequate supply and distribution of it no civilization can exist. 
I am talking about that excessive, overwhelming, and primary urge 
for material goods that may be said to characterize our society. The 
discussion of social and political questions in this intellectual en- 
vironment must revolve around the cost of doing anything about 
them. The cost of education is a valid objection to it if our people, 
including the educators, admit that financial success is a test of a 
good education. If Mr. Roosevelt were going to regard the enrich- 
ment of the populace as his aim, he could not object to a discussion 
of his plans in terms of the outlay involved. The rich can legiti- 
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mately complain at having their money taken away from them if 
the sole object of doing so is to make somebody else rich. 

The effects of current ideals on the educational system are appar- . 
ent even on the surface. Freedom in the sense of anarchy pervades 
the curriculum, our relations with students, and the organization of 
educational institutions. All professors, all students, and all subjects 
must be treated equally even though they are unequal. Every course 
is as important as any other course. All students must be admitted 
to all levels of the university and may, through the passage of time, 
achieve at last the rarefied heights of the Ph.D. degree. So the 
suggestion that not all students are entitled to small-group instruc- 
tion has been repudiated as undemocratic in more than one univer- 
sity. 

Even in the educational system the most important influence is 
the popular desire for material goods. Teachers and professors are 
not ordinarily ambitious to get rich. But their students want money; 
the parents of their students want them taught how to get it, and 
work that seems to tend in these directions has a better chance of 
receiving support than work that does not. The result is the some- 
what too prevalent notion that the main purpose of education is to 
help us to make money. This leads to the increasing professionaliza- 
tion of the university and the increasing vocationalization of the 
public schools. If it is desirable and necessary for the pupil to get as 
rich as possible, the studies in which he engages should, of course, be 
framed with that end in view. 

It is not enough, according to this theory, to develop the in- 
telligence of the student so that he can cope with the problems of 
practical life. That kind of thing is too remote from the conditions 
of the economic struggle. What the pupil must have is some sort of 
strictly practical, technical training in the routines of a vocation that 
will enable him to fit into it with a minimum of discomfort to himself 
and his employer. So the tendency is more and more to drive out of 
the course of study everything which is not immediately and ob- 
viously concerned with making a living. Dr. Alexander Massell, 
representing the New York State Department of Education, lately 
told the National Retail Dry Goods Association that the state’s 
educational program might train employees for delicatessen or 
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butcher shops, depending on the interest the industries show. He 
said he thought the shoe industry might be the first to win recogni- 
tion. “We are spreading the good news through New York City,” 
Dr. Massell said, “and those who come first will be first served.” 

The University of California has just announced a course in what 
is called cosmetology because what is called the profession of 
beautician is the fastest growing in the state. The educational 
materials are supplied by the Beauticians’ Association. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming has introduced instruction in dude ranching for a 
similar reason; and Lehigh University now offers education in news 
photography. 

I may remark at this point that vocational education as we have 
understood it in this country is one of the cases where the means 
temporarily chosen by the educational system are not adequate to 
achieve the end in view. There is little evidence that vocational 
instruction of a strictly practical, technical, and routine kind is use- 
ful in enabling the graduate to fit into the vocation with any degree 
of success. As a matter of fact, instruction of this sort is likely to 
unfit him to meet the new and unforeseen problems raised by 
technology and social change. Rube Goldberg’s cartoon of the boy 
who learned arithmetic for the wrong reason, namely, in order to add 
figures in a counting house, and who found himself thrown out of 
work by the adding machine has a present or potential application 
to almost every gainful occupation. Think of the havoc that may 
yet be wrought among the stenographers of the nation, carefully 
trained in the public schools, if the dictaphone becomes the standard 
method of handling office correspondence. Think of the fate of 
California’s beauticians if self-beautification for ladies becomes as 
simple a matter as it is for men. Or if this happy day shall not arrive, 
think what will happen in that great state when so many graduates 
of the University of California have been educated as beauticians 
that no one of them can make a living in competition with all the 
rest. 

We hear a good deal today about vocational education in the rural 
areas. Some people seem to feel that a child in the Georgia country- 
side should be taught how to make a living there. The figures sug- 
gest that the child may never try to make a living in the Georgia 
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countryside, but may be found not later than age eighteen in 
Atlanta or New York. The most difficult courses to persuade 
country boys to enter are those in vocational agriculture. Their 
instinct is correct, for most of them will not stay on the farm. The 
mobility of our population means that it is doubtful whether we can 
hope to frame a course of study designed to make the student 
successful in any localized economic environment. 

Of course young people must be trained in gainful occupations. 
The question is how. In industry 95 per cent of them are trained on 
the job. If this is regarded as too haphazard a procedure, an 
apprenticeship system can be instituted. Part-time arrangements, 
perhaps like those of the Engineering School at the University of 
Cincinnati, suggest an intelligent division of responsibility between 
education and industry. And when a student has actually entered 
a vocation something can be said for having him return to school for 
parts of the day or year to acquire further proficiency. This has been 
done in Minnesota with a series of local vocational agricultural 
schools. These devices, however, are quite different types of voca- 
tional education from those which assume that, beginning in infancy, 
the school should attempt to give vocational instruction on a full- 
time basis under its own roof. 

Vocational education is receiving new emphasis now because of 
the changed situation the schools confront. Formerly when a pupil 
failed industry absorbed him. If he fails now, we must keep him still 
because he can’t get a job. We don’t know what to do with him. He 
can’t handle the present course of study, and we can think of 
nothing else except imitations of vocational activity. But I suggest 
that the problem here is one of communication, not of content. The 
standard curriculum still rests on reading. It is probably fair to say 
that most of the pupils who have failed up to now were pupils who 
could not read. We have made great progress in developing new 
methods of teaching reading. Perhaps if the schools used the best 
methods now available they could communicate with those whom 
they have been unable to reach so far. Certainly they could materi- 
ally reduce the number of the functionally illiterate. It is doubtful 
whether they should rush into a vocational curriculum as an alterna- 
tive to one that requires reading. The C.C.C. may do a better job, 
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pending the application of more effective ways of teaching reading, 
than a vocational course can do. In the meantime we should try to 
frame a course of study that is good for any pupil and focus our 
attention on developing the methods of transmitting it to those we 
cannot teach today. 

A second consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that we have a tendency to base the curriculum on obsolescent 
information. Ideas, which are, of course, the instruments of knowl- 
edge, do not seem particularly productive at first glance. If you can 
teach a boy how to become a second-rate bookkeeper, you have done 
something that is gratifying to him and satisfactory to you. To 
discuss with him the nature of justice, or the theory of the state, or 
the problem of truth, or the existence of God does not seem to have a 
very direct bearing on his economic future. If you succeed in modify- 
ing your and his financial interests somewhat and say that you are 
going to fit him into the contemporary world, you and he are likely 
to feel that the best way to do this is to give him lots of obsolescent 
information about the contemporary world. This is known as adjust- 
ing the young to their environment. 

It is important to notice, however, that the environment is 
symbolic; it is not immediately intelligible. We do not understand 
it merely by looking at it. It presents itself to us as a mass of con- 
fused, unrelated, and incomprehensible items. John Dewey has 
lately said that the social studies are suffering greatly from what he 
calls the dead hand of the worship of information that still grips the 
schools. The only way that we can understand the environment, 
natural or social, is by using ideas to understand it. 

Moreover, if the aim of education is the communication of infor- 
mation, we may as well abandon the enterprise at once; for we shall 
be forced to the conclusion that Hendrik van Loon announced three 
months ago. He said: “In the present state of the world the educa- 
tors might as well admit that there is no stable or valid knowledge 
that can be communicated to the young generation.”’ Mr. van Loon 
is right: if knowledge is information about the contemporary scene, 
we should withdraw from education. I may add that if this is the 
aim of education our task is hopeless because we can never complete 
it. Professor William F. Ogburn has pointed out that our informa- 
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tion is increasing so rapidly that in order to get time to pour it all 
into the student we shall have to prolong adolescence until at least 
age forty-five. 

A further consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that moral questions are omitted from it. The end given is money. 
The issue is how to obtain it as rapidly as possible and stay out of 
jail. Consideration of other ends and of the means to them is hardly 
relevant. You can seldom get a law professor to talk about justice, 
any more than you can get a theological professor to talk about God 
as man’s last end. So Mr. Chesterton remarked that every one of 
the popular modern phrases or ideals is a dodge to shirk the problem 
of what is good. Proposals for the wide diffusion of education, he 
said, merely mean, “We cannot decide what is good, but let us give 
it to our children.”’ The result of this temper is not an immoral but 
an unmoral generation. It is not immoral because it has seldom 
heard of moral questions. 

A further consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that intellectual development is sacrificed to that practice in 
vocational techniques and that acquisition of information to which 
I have referred. The intellectual tradition in which we live receives 
merely incidental attention. There is no particular reason for talking 
about intellectual development if what you are concerned with is 
financial success, for there is little evidence of any correlation 
between the two. I do not deny that the law schools have manu- 
factured some very crafty fellows and that the engineering schools 
have graduated some smart mechanics. I do deny that either the 
public schools or the universities are devoting themselves to pro- 
ducing people who have had genuine intellectual discipline and who 
have acquired those intellectual habits which the ancients properly 
denominated virtues. 

The loss of our intellectual tradition is just as important as the 
loss of the intellectual virtues, and the two are, of course, related. 
What seems to be overlooked is that we have an intellectual tradition 
and that we are living in it today whether we know it or not and 
whether we like it or not. This tradition is what Mr. Butler of 
Columbia has called our “common intellectual denominator.” 
Describing the results of omitting it from education he says: 
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The youth thus deprived of the privilege of real instruction and real discipline 
is sent into the world bereft of his great intellectual and moral inheritance. His 
own share of the world’s intellectual and moral wealth has been withheld from 
him. It is no wonder that the best use he can so often find to make of his time is 
to try, by whatever means he can devise, to share the material wealth of some 
of his fellows. 


The striking fact of modern life is not the novelty of our problems 
but their antiquity. As Bertrand Russell has said, ““Men of the past 
were often parochial in space, but the dominant men of our age 
are parochial in time. They feel for the past a contempt that it does 
not deserve, and for the present a respect that it deserves still less.” 
If we assume that the object of education is to enable the student to 
cope with contemporary problems, we must familiarize him with the 
intellectual tradition in which he lives. Plato, for example, discusses 
almost every question that agitates our society from nudism to 
communism. You can even find in the Republic remarks about the 
difficulties of getting the rich to pay taxes, and Aristotle has some 
interesting observations on the life tenure of the Spartan Supreme 
Court. The ideas that are found in the books of great writers through 
the ages may be important in understanding the environment today. 

In case you think these are merely the words of an old reactionary, 
I beg to report that on August 8 in the great newspaper of Soviet 
Russia, Pravda, appeared the following: 


[We condemn] those vulgar sociologists who try to reduce the content and 
significance of writers to a classification of the social origins and leanings of the 
author..... The great artists of the past belong to the working people. These 
great artists are alive for us. Their works have not been in vain; their best works 
have stirred the minds of the people and have emancipated them. The classics, 
which are warm with the breath of life and the beat of the human heart, can 
help our youth understand not only the past, but also the present. 


In addition to knowing what men have thought, we must know 
the learned techniques that have developed through the ages for 
understanding and expressing thought. These are techniques that 
we are practicing all the time, whether we know it or not. If we 
practice them badly, it may be because we have not been well trained 
in using them. If you can’t understand me now, it may be because 
you had no proper education in grammar, or because I had no 
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proper education in rhetoric, or both. In my time, at least, no 
proper education in these subjects has been given. 

If the question is, then, what is wrong with the educational 
system? the answer is still: ‘“Nothing.’”’ If the question is what can 
be done about what is wrong with American society, the answer is 
very difficult. Education provides the great peaceful means of im- 
proving society; and yet, as we have seen, the character of education 
is determined by the character of society. In the United States, even 
if we were to assume that education could be better than society, it 
is hard to see how education alone could effect any substantial 
change. The reason for this is the competition of the newspapers, 
the radio, the movies, and the home. The total influences outside 
the school are as strong as they ever were, no matter how some of 
them may have been weakened as against some of the others. If we 
could construct an ideal educational system, it might have little 
effect on the tone of American life unless we could change the tone of 
these other agencies at the same time. Still we must not assume a 
defeatist attitude. The alternative to a spiritual revolution is a 
political revolution. I rather prefer the former. The only way to 
secure a spiritual revolution is through education. We must there- 
fore attempt the reconstruction of the educational system, even if 
the attempt seems unrealistic or even silly. 

We must first determine what ideals we wish to propose for our 
country. I would remind you that what is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there. I suggest that the ideal that we should propose 
for the United States is the common good as determined in the light 
of reason. If we set this ideal before us, what are the consequences 
to the educational system? It is clear that the cultivation of the 
intellect becomes the first duty of the system. And the question, 
then, is how can the system go about its task? The only way in which 
the ideal proposed could ever be accepted by our fellow-citizens and 
by the educational system would be by the gradual infiltration of 
this notion throughout the country. This can be accomplished only 
by beginning. If one college and one university—and only one—are 
willing to take a position contrary to the prevailing American 
ideology, and suffer the consequences, then conceivably, over a long 
period of time, the character of our civilization may change. 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION II 


I am asking you to think, therefore, what one college and one 
university might do to establish for the country and the educational 
system the ideal of the common good as determined in the light of 
reason. I suggest again that the primary object of institutions with 
this aim will be the cultivation of the intellectual virtues. I suggest 
that the cultivation of the intellectual virtues can be accomplished 
through the communication of our intellectual tradition and through 
training in the intellectual disciplines. This means understanding 
the great thinkers of the past and present, scientific, historical, and 
philosophical. It means a grasp of the disciplines of grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. It does not, of course, mean the 
exclusion of contemporary materials. They should be brought in 
daily to illustrate, confirm, or deny the ideas held by the writers 
under discussion. Topics of current interest are topics with which 
great books deal. These books have the advantage of dealing with 
topics that are always of current interest. Nor is such a program a 
bleak, barren, arid course of study excluding literature and the fine 
arts. They constitute an important part of our intellectual heritage 
and hence an important part of the curriculum. 

Such a course of study is, in the modern jargon, relevant to 
experience. It has the additional distinction, which one based on 
the daily newspaper does not have, of introducing the student to the 
great thinkers of every age and to the great artists, of developing 
habits of reading, and of assisting in the formulation of critical 
standards. If there are few new problems, if all the current informa- 
tion that is needed can be taught in this way, and if ideas are in- 
struments of knowledge, then such a course of study is more relevant 
to experience than some based on direct familiarity with the current 
scene. 

As Professor Whitehead has said, “Fundamental progress can be 
made only through the reinterpretation of basic ideas.” This curric- 
ulum makes fundamental rather than superficial progress possible. 

The course of study that I have described so far is one to which all 
students, when they have learned to read, should be exposed. Those 
students who demonstrate in this period of general education that 
they have the intellectual qualifications for advanced work should 
‘be permitted to go on to the university, which I think of as beginning 
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at about the beginning of the present junior year. Those students 
who have not distinguished themselves or who do not wish to go on 
should be encouraged to betake themselves to practical life. This is 
the actual situation in every country of the world but this. In 
England, for example, not more than 40 per cent of the graduates of 
the great public schools proceed to the university. The reason is that 
what establishes a boy’s social position in England is attendance at 
a public school, which he leaves, ordinarily, at about the end of our 
sophomore year. Graduation from a university adds nothing to his 
acceptability. It is the old school tie that counts. In this country 
the moral equivalent of the old school tie is the Bachelor’s degree. 
Among other reasons I am in favor of awarding that degree at the 
end of the period of general education, that is, at about the end of the 
sophomore year, in the hope that those students who have hitherto 
gone to college merely to confirm or acquire a social position will be 
induced to withdraw on receiving the document they came for. 

In a university, therefore, we should have students interested in 
study and prepared for it. If the ideal of the country and of the 
educational system is the common good as determined in the light of 
reason, vocational instruction will disappear from the university. 
Courses designed solely to transmit information about current 
affairs will disappear as well. Such research as merely counting 
telephone poles will also vanish. Professors whose only interest is in 
dealing with immediate practical questions will vanish too. These 
excisions would leave us with a group of professors studying funda- 
mental intellectual problems with students equipped to face them. 

These problems fall naturally into three rough classifications: 
natural science, social science, and metaphysics, or philosophy. 
Metaphysics is a bad word. A fortune teller near the University 
of Chicago had a sign in her window, “Licensed metaphysician.” 
When people think of metaphysics they think of it, under the in- 
fluence of the 19th Century Germans, as something vague, meaning- 
less, abstruse, and gaseous. The word “philosophy” is hardly better 
off. What I mean by calling one of the faculties of the ideal uni- 
versity the faculty of metaphysics or philosophy is merely that it is 
the faculty concerned with those fundamental theoretical problems 
which are common to all fields. 
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These fields are divided in two ways: by reference to method on 
the one hand and to distinctions of subject matter on the other. In 
terms of method we distinguish between those bodies of knowledge 
which are developed by processes of analysis and reflection about 
the common experiences of men, and those bodies of knowledge 
which depend upon special processes of research and investigation 
for the data they analyze. In both cases knowledge is based upon 
experience and develops from experience by reflection. The differ- 
ence is in the method by which the experience is obtained. In the 
case of philosophy it is obtained naturally in the course of the 
ordinary operations of the senses. In the case of science it is obtained 
under the special controls and conditions of directed observation in 
specially planned investigations. In this sense knowledge which is 
distinguished by the specialized character of its data, obtained by 
deliberate researches, is scientific. Knowledge based on common 
experience is philosophical. 

In terms of subject matter we can make subordinate distinctions 
within the fields of science and philosophy. The sciences divide into 
the natural and the social, according as their subject matter is the 
world of physical things in change or is the world of society aud 
human relations. Philosophy may also be divided according as it is 
concerned with the natural world, with man and the social world, 
with man’s artistic productions, or with being itself, the principles 
and causes of whatever is. Thus we have the philosophy oi nature, 
the philosophy of art, or aesthetics, ethics and politics, and meta- 
physics. 

The philosophy of nature treats of the principles common to all 
the natural sciences, ethics and politics of the principles which must 
be employed in dealing with practical problems, aesthetics of the 
principles of artistic production, and metaphysics of the first prin- 
ciples, principles of such generality that they underlie all human 
knowledge. For the purposes of this discussion I am willing to apply 
to metaphysics Huxley’s definition of philosophy. He says: 

What is commonly called science, whether mathematical, physical, or bio- 


logical, consists of the answers which mankind have been able to give to the 
inquiry, What do I know? They furnish us with the results of the mental opera- 
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tions which constitute thinking; while philosophy, in the stricter sense of the 
term, inquires into the foundation of the first principles which those operations 
assume or imply. 


Whether we limit philosophy to metaphysics, as Huxley does, or 
whether we expand metaphysics to be practically synonymous with 
philosophy in the common use of the word, it is clear that the 
knowledge we are attempting to name is concerned with principles 
relevant to the theoretical interpretation and practical use of the 
facts and laws of the natural and social sciences. The fields of human 
learning are thus not only comprehended but also ordered to one 
another in the organization of the university into the three faculties 
of natural science, social science, and metaphysics or philosophy. 

As a matter of fact, everybody has a metaphysics or philosophy. 
In most of us it is an attitude, emotional and unreasoned, about 
important questions. It is impossible to live without a metaphysics. 
The fact that we do not know that we have one or do not like to be 
told we have one is immaterial. We have one. I suggest that it is a 
most important function of a university in a country that is to be 
devoted to the common good as determined by reason to make the 
metaphysics of the citizens as rational and intelligent as possible. 

The consideration of first principles in a university might make 
these principles explicit. It might make the professors and students 
conscious of them, It might make them aware that these principles 
are ordering and clarifying. It would make them see that these 
principles, like all knowledge, are derived from experience. In the 
words of Thomas Aquinas, “The human intellect is measured by 
things, so that a human concept is not true by reason of itself, but by 
reason of its being consonant with things, since am opinion is true or 
false according as it answers to the reality.”” These principles, then, are 
refinements of common sense. They are methods of understanding 
and interpreting the symbols through which we know the environ- 
ment. They are the basic ideas by the reinterpretation of which Mr. 
Whitehead believes fundamental progress may be made. 

The graduates of a university so organized and so conducted 
should after three years of study have some rational conception of 
the common good and of the methods of achieving it. They might 
have learned how to use their heads. They might understand how to 
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use them on the problems of the contemporary world. They might 
have established moral as well as intellectual standards. Their moral 
standards might endure because they would be based on reason and 
not on authority and precept alone. They would be aware of the 
intellectual tradition they had inherited. They should be con- 
sciously equipped with the intellectual instruments which we now 
unconsciously employ. They might be ready to take their place in a 
community devoted to the achievement of the common good through 
reason. 

But we know that the United States is not a country devoted to 
the achievement of the common good through reason. We know that 
we are a people devoted to the acquisition of material goods by any 
means not too outrageous. What will be the fate, then, of our 
graduates? They will be, in my opinion, as well equipped for finan- 
cial success as our graduates are today. But they may not want it; 
and they should be quite unwilling to use some popular methods of 
attaining it. 

I am afraid, therefore, that I am proposing some notable sacrifices 
on the altar of reform. The first few generations of graduates of my 
educational system might suffer the same fate as the martyrs of the 
early church. They might be that phenomenon horrible to American 
eyes, failures. Yet it is possible that if the one college and the one 
university for which I hope could persevere, the blood of martyrs 
might prove to be the seed of an enlightened nation. Like the early 
church this ideal college and this ideal university might gain 
strength, power, and influence. They might slowly alter the aspira- 
tions of our people. They might become a light to this country, and 
through it to the world. 
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SEGREGATION AND THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
MILDRED H. McAFEE 


ABSTRACT 

Women’s colleges started because women could not get an education in existing 
institutions. Their segregation developed a determination among the women who 
wanted to prove that they could acquire education without losing health or feminine 
virtue. They therefore emphasized scholarship, health, ‘‘decorum,’”’ wholesome com- 
munity life. They attracted an economically favored group as students or donors and 
could afford to shape their curriculum toward cultivating a point of view rather than 
earning a living. As opportunities for women develop, the historic emphases of the 
woman’s college prove to be significant assets in liberal-arts education, quite apart 
from any feminist motive. ; 

When the history of American education is finally written, the 
story of the women’s colleges will make an interesting chapter. In 
the perspective of the years, this strange phenomenon of institutions 
of higher education designed exclusively for women will probably 
amuse our descendants, who will wonder why education which con- 
cerns human life should have been the function of one group con- 
cerned with human life masculine and of another concerned with 
human life feminine. That perplexity has already appeared in cer- 
tain quarters where men and women are convinced that only co- 
education is reasonable in a society which recognizes men and women 
as equally free spirits, mutually capable of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. One educator has expressed this conviction by saying that 
“the segregated colleges are obsolescent.”’ 

Undoubtedly the women’s colleges began because only a small 
minority in American society really believed that women could stand 
the effects of higher education. In 1837, when Oberlin College first 
admitted women to its regular academic course leading to the A.B. 
degree, the four women presumptuous enough to undertake the or- 
deal were alone in their glory and their folly, and they were tolerated 
rather than encouraged. The frontier freedom of the Western Re- 
serve, of Michigan, and of Illinois permitted these vagaries in edu- 
cational procedure, but for years the established strongholds of mas- 
culinity in the East and South held out against the invasion of wom- 
en. Naturally enough, there were many women who wanted an edu- 
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cation who had no desire to invade any territory to acquire it. It. 
would probably have been as shocking to the first-registrants at El- 
mira or Vassar to have considered entering Harvard or Yale as it 
would have been to their college brothers, but they did want for 
themselves what their brothers were finding in their colleges. What 
more natural than the suggestion that special institutions should be 
provided for them “‘to offer to young women the same opportunities 
available for young men.”” Thus the women’s colleges came into be- 
ing essentially because women were not welcome in men’s institu- 
tions—a fact which most women accepted with no question. 

Segregation can be a very convenient social process, and it proved 
to be so in this instance. So long as women were not threatening the 
endowments, equipment, or established routine of men in their col- 
leges, the academicians could smile upon them and offer their slight- 
ly quizzical but fundamentally amicable good wishes. After all, if 
women could take it, why shouldn’t they? If visitors came to scoff, 
they often remained to praise; and since there was no self-defense 
involved, they often admitted an ability it would have been hard to 
recognize publicly on a campus where male prestige might have been 
threatened. Segregation which allows the postponement of issues 
until both parties are prepared to face them has its energy-saving 
social function! 

As was to be expected, this self-same segregation created a self- 
consciousness within the segregated group which had some signifi- 
cant results. It seems probable that the early insistence on earnest- 
ness of purpose, on faithful scholarly performance, and on good 
health and decorum were efforts to prove that women were asking 
no unreasonable thing in requesting a chance for an education. Men 
and women who were determined that women should have that 
chance could not but be conscious that their independent “female 
colleges” were the objects of a good deal of curiosity, amusement, 
and adverse criticism. Then, as now, college administrators knew 
that public opinion was a factor to be reckoned with, and we can 
imagine the strong-minded founders saying in effect, “ ‘They’ say 
women’s minds aren’t good enough to stand intellectual effort. “They’ 
say it will make them unwomanly and that they cannot stand the 
physical strain of higher education. All right, we’ll show ‘them’!”’ 
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Most suggestive of the responsiveness to popular skepticism was 
the eariy emphasis on physical culture and on wholesome and artistic 
community life. What good would it do to achieve scholarly tri- 
umphs if the dire prophecies of broken health and shattered feminin- 
ity should be fulfilled? In retrospect we can see that the pioneers in 
women’s colleges did the only sensible thing in making health a basic 
problem of college government and in recognizing lady-like conduct 
and traditional proprieties as important adjuncts to the academic 
life. If they sometimes seem to have overdone the protection of the 
early student and to have tried to make her more noble than was 
humanly normal, that fact should not discredit their perspicacity in 
safeguarding the whole enterprise from captious critics lying in wait 
to find evidence that learning is a dangerous thing to feminine virtue 
and charm. 

Pride in being women came to the women’s campuses as an out- 
growth of their achievement as a segregated group. Originally, the 
hope was to offer women a chance at a formal education. Incidental- 
ly, this called for disclaiming womanly inferiority, but the self-con- 
sciousness of a segregated group rarely stops at claiming only equal- 
ity with the dominant segregators. The tradition exists on a good 
many campuses that once upon a time the women were genuinely 
scornful of mere men, disinterested in associating with them, honest- 
ly happy without them, conscious of superiority to them! Present 
undergraduates find that hard to credit, but there is considerable 
evidence that there was such a period. It was a natural swing of the 
pendulum away from an accepted status of academic insignificance. 
This period roughly coincides with the era of “rights for women” 
off the campus when there seemed to be some special civic virtue in- 
herent in womanhood which gave the female of the species a right to 
claim prerogatives because she was a woman though she denied the 
same right to man as man. Let us hope that day is past. The wom- 
en’s colleges had their share in it, and it was probably an era through 
which we had to go before women could win the opportunity to be 
judged on their merits as human beings rather than as “members of 
the weaker sex.” 

Like most other institutions, the women’s colleges are now facing 
contradictory types of criticism. One critic says they are no longer 
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needed. They had a function to perform when they began in an era 
when women had too limited educational opportunities. Their fight 
is now won. Women can be educated without dire consequences, so 
they might as well join the men and not cut themselves off from nor- 
mal social contacts. Another critic says that the women’s colleges are 
too unrealistic to be tolerated. They establish an artificial feminine 
world in which young women learn to live without realizing that they 
are abnormally free to assert their individuality. They fail to learn 
that the fight for woman’s freedom to be herself has not been won, 
and they go out into society disinterested in fighting for the cause of 
women’s welfare because for four years they have lived in an unreal 
atmosphere. They think their college is characteristic of society, 
which is, on the contrary, as male-dominated as ever. 

The second critic comes near the truth about the college gradu- 
ate’s attitude toward her share in the “warfare between men and 
women.”’ Few alumnae of women’s colleges are active in defending 
women’s rights as opposed to men’s rights because they have learned 
to differentiate between women and to individualize the claims of 
both men and women. Being a woman confers no distinction on a 
woman’s campus, and there is no particular enthusiasm about identi- 
fying one’s self with all other women when for four years one has had 
hourly reason to note the radical difference between them. The ab- 
sence of men spares college women the necessity of being forced by 
constant contrast with an opposed group of men to place themselves 
explicitly in a sex category. 

Perhaps the best answer to the critic who thinks the day of the 
woman’s college is past is the fact that their enrolments have main- 
tained themselves with a stability which suggests a continuous de- 
mand for what they have to offer. That offering is no longer an iso- 
lated, maleless existence. In fact, recent years have shown so many 
intercollegiate activities between the so-called segregated institu- 
tions that they have ceased to be segregated. Women’s colleges have 
maintained a sex classification in admissions and retain an interest 
in women’s responsibilities, but fundamentally they have become 
what they set out originally to be—institutions of higher education. 
Students attend them with the mixed motives which explain why 
any student goes anywhere to college; but the dominant motive is 
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not, now, to get the only education available, nor yet to mingle ex- 
clusively in feminine society, nor to collect arguments to prove wom- 
en’s equality or superiority. That argument is deader on a woman’s 
campus than almost any place else in American society! Why argue 
the obvious—that women can manage their own affairs, academic, 
social, governmental, and economic? 

To be sure, the woman’s college is a major asset to women with 
professional academic ambitions since few coeducational institutions 
offer women teaching or administrative opportunities comparable to 
those for men. It does, therefore, continue to attract the loyal sup- 
port of many people who are irked by limitations on women’s rights 
to be judged as individuals rather than as representatives of their 
sex. Until women are free to escape categorization in academic cir- 
cles, there will be a place for institutions where, in the segregation of 
their own group, they can be individuals. In an age of increasing op- 
portunity for women, however, that appeal of the separate college 
is less significant than the appeal of its general educational program. 

The dominant factor explaining the continued pressure at the 
doors of the women’s colleges is their ability to provide a good liberal- 
arts education. Social prestige may be an element in the situation 
explaining their popularity, but it does not suffice to explain the in- 
tellectual activity—the scholarly work—which is characteristic of 
this type of institution. The women’s colleges are strongholds of the 
liberal-arts tradition though they have and claim no monopoly on 
that responsibility. There has been interminable argument about 
the wisdom of devoting four years of late adolescence to the cultiva- 
tion of a point of view rather than the perfection of vocational tech- 
niques. However, so long as the world so desperately needs edu- 
cated men and women and so long as there are young people who can 
afford the luxury of a liberal-arts education, there will be, I feel sure, 
a place for colleges which are dedicated to that cause. 

I use the term “luxury” advisedly. To be liberally educated is a 
privilege accorded to a small minority of our population. Normally 
it requires time, it requires health, it requires mental discipline which 
is the right of any man but the actual privilege of few. An ideal soci- 
ety would give to every member the chance to enjoy the adventure of 
thought, the security of perspective. Until we attain that ideal, 
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these assets of the liberally educated man will be the gift of good 
fortune to a few. It will be only the favored few who can afford to 
devote their youth to developing their power to think and to culti- 
vating their understanding of the world of time and space and values 
in which their thought occurs. The liberal-arts college concentrates 
the opportunity for that developmental process. Most people have 
to make mental growth an incident in their adult life, enlarging their 
intellectual powers and horizons in the odd moments of their voca- 
tional responsibilities. The few who can defer their assumption of 
adult responsibilities during a college course condense a long span of 
avocational experience into the four years of collegiate education. 
They lose something because of the artificiality of the experiences, 
but they gain something because of the impact of their concentra- 
tion. Becoming educated is a lifelong process. Spending four years 
at it before the other demands of adulthood flock upon one develops 
momentum for the growth of the future. 

The tradition of the women’s colleges facilitates the emphasis on 
deliberately created educative opportunities. They have not had to 
spend the time of undergraduates on activities which were designed 
to produce an immediate income rather than to enlarge the world in 
which the student would thereafter live. They have been dealing 
with women—a group which in the American scene has been tradi- 
tionally free from economic responsibilities. With numerous excep- 
tions, their characteristic clientele has been of an economic level 
which made it possible to emphasize work of educative significance 
whether or not it had remunerative value. Moreover, the economic 
handicap of small endowments has probably safeguarded the wom- 
en’s colleges by making it impossible to succumb to the temptation, 
if it ever existed, to overshadow their liberal-arts course with tech- 
nical schools. 

A major element in their tradition has been the fact that they have 
been characteristically residential colleges where the student has 
been important as a person in many relationships within the commu- 
nity. Unlike the dormitory unit of a great university, the residential 
woman’s college has been an entire community the scope of whose 
activities has been large enough to offer laboratory experience in 
living as an educated person in relation to many kinds of people. The 
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interplay of classroom precept with campus practice has been a tradi- 
tional feature of the woman’s college and has strengthened it as a 
stronghold of the liberal arts. 

This article makes no claim to being an apologia for the woman’s 
college. No verbal argument will demonstrate the validity of its 
type of education, nor is this the time or place to present evidence 
of its accomplishments. The point of theoretic interest to the sociolo- 
gist is the observation of the way in which this particular institution 
has responded to its segregation. Women were isolated in order not 
to interrupt the educational activities of men. They demonstrated 
their physical and intellectual ability to do the work men were do- 
ing, and in the course of their demonstration they iterated and re- 
iterated their equality and superiority. Their early graduates did 
much to further the cause of woman’s suffrage, and at all periods of 
their history they have contributed to the movements directed to- 
ward the emancipation of women. Ultimately, however, their 
achievements in the realm of scholarship, their participation in politi- 
cal and social movements, which called for intelligence without sex 
discrimination, and the developing achievement of genuine oppor- 
tunity for women—these have combined to create in the woman’s 
college graduate and undergraduate a conviction that her college is 
significant not because it is dealing with women but because it is 
dealing with the education of human beings. The professor or the 
alumna of the woman’s college takes pride now not primarily in the 
contribution of the college to the cause of womanhood but rather in 
its contribution to education. The traditional segregation has lost its 
original force, but the years of segregation have permitted certain 
conditions to develop which have fostered educational activities 
which now merit attention as significant in their own right. With the 
cause of segregation virtually removed, with all kinds of educational 
opportunity available for women, the women’s colleges go on. It is 
not because they are women’s colleges that they attract students 
from all over the land, but it is because they are colleges where stu- 
dents can find the opportunity for a genuine liberal education. The 
segregated has become the desirable even while the coeducational 
grapes have become so accessible that their sweetness is assured! 
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i A MEMORANDUM ON ROTE LEARNING 
j ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 


| Rote learning may be conceived as a cultural phenomenon, as well as a pedagogical 
i problem. Like other social institutions, it seems to have had a natural history. As a 
oe it is acute where the tradition of the folk school has not yet been superseded 
y more sophisticated methods of education. The Negro rural school has certain ad- 

vantages as a place for an educational experiment. In the educational process news, as 
distinguished from other more scientific and accredited forms of knowledge, has a dis- 


' tinctive pedagogical value. 
| In Chicago recently I met George Axtell, of the department of 
pedagogy at Northwestern University. I had known him several 


years before when he was head of the “experimental school,” as it 
was called, in Honolulu. I knew that he must have had some experi- 
ence with rote learning while teaching orientals in Hawaii and 
suspected that he would be keen on the subject. He was. He told me 
that the whole education policy of the department of education at 
Northwestern revolved around the problem of rote learning, and he 
was much interested in my observation on Negro education in the 
South. I gathered from what he said that there had been few if any 
attempts to study rote learning in what I may call its cultural con- 
text; no attempt, at any rate, to study its natural history, i.e., to 
discover the conditions under which it arises or the conditions under 
which it is superseded by more sophisticated and fundamental educa- 
tional processes. This assumes that, somewhere and under certain 
circumstances, rote learning is the natural and normal response to 
the situation. 

The fact seems to be that no studies have thus far been made that 
are designed to reveal the specific nature and function of learning by 
rote in the total educational process. 

Rote learning seems to be learning without, or with a minimum of, 
insight. But we do not know the conditions under which experience 
is transformed into insight, and we do not know the processes by 
which individual insights are transformed into communicable ideas. 
We do not understand the role, in the process of communication, of 
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question and answer, argument and counterargument, and of the 
whole dialectical proceeding by which ideas are defined as they arise; 
achieve logical precision in language and concepts; and eventually 
evolve a logical structure within which discussion can take place. It 
is mainly by classroom discussion, however, that it is possible for 
either the pupil or the teacher to find out what things learned by rote 
do actually mean. Without discussion words may perform their 
original function of expressing sentiments, but they will not become 
the symbols of intelligible ideas. 

I have found it difficult, in some of my classes, to induce students 
to ask questions. I found it difficult, in fact, to get them to admit 
they did not understand what they had read in the textbook or had 
heard in the classroom. On the other hand, they were often eager 
to get the correct, authoritative answers to questions they were likely 
to meet on examination, and they were adepts in formulating vague, 
suggestive verbal, and often meaningless, replies to such formal and 
general questions as I asked. 

This is not, under the conditions which the ordinary classroom 
imposes, conduct that is either unusual or unexpected. I encoun- 
tered the same sort of thing at Harvard years ago, when, as assistant 
in philosophy, I had to read papers in the introductory courses. But 
it seemed to me that what I encountered in my classes at Fisk last 
fall was an inveterate disposition—a tradition, in fact, not by any 
means local in origin—that had its sources in the historic condition 
under which Negro education has grown up in the South. It had its 
origin partly, no doubt, in the fact that Negro children have been 
handicapped by the lack of books and of a tradition of education in 
the home. The majority of Negroes have started life at a lower 
cultural level than the majority of the white people, and in their 
haste to catch up they, and their teachers, have relied too much on 
the authority of textbooks and too little on personal experience, 
observation, and common sense. Negroes have not had the oppor- 
tunities for education that white people have had, and the task of 
raising the cultural level of a population of 12,000,000, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, is stupendous and, at any rate, 
takes time. The facts are well known, but their significance is not, 
I am convinced, fully comprehended. 
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Children can and do pick up an extraordinary amount of knowl- 
edge at home, especially where they are exposed to an association 
with books and of parents who encourage them to ask questions and 
to pursue further the inquiries and experiments that their naive 
interests and curiosity suggest. It seems as if there is hardly any- 
thing that cannot be learned in this informal and natural way if the 
child’s spontaneous interests are wisely directed and controlled. But 
this is not the way of formal education, however, and this is not the 
method of the schools. On the other hand, forma] education in- 
variably presupposes the informal education of the home and of the 
playground. That suggests the importance of the studies which 
Jones and Junker have been making of Negro rural communities and 
the cultural backgrounds of the rural school." 

In so far as formal instruction seeks to supplement or replace the 
informal education of the home or the local community, success will 
probably depend on the ability of the teacher to integrate the knowl- 
edge which the school seeks to inculcate with the experiences of 
pupils and with the tradition of the local community. Often the dis- 
parity between the language and tradition of the textbook and of the 
schools and that of the pupils and the local community is very great. 
I recall Booker Washington’s story: Going into a rural school in 
Macon County he found the pupils, some of them almost grown men 
and women, learning to read from a textbook entitled Little Steps for 
Little Feet. The trouble was, as he remarked, that “there were no 
little feet there.” 

When the knowledge which the school is seeking to impart is 
remote from the experience of the pupil, the task of translating it into 
language that the pupil understands is a difficult one. There are, I 
suspect, few teachers in the South as capable as Miss Argrett in 
translating the formal, and more or less abstruse, language of the 
textbooks into the idiom and vernacular of the average rural Negro 
community.? Teachers are not prepared, in the ordinary normal 
school, for such formidable tasks. But it is just where this divorce 


* Lewis Jones and Buford Junker are just completing a compendium, shortly to be 
published, of local studies of Negro rural schools, the purpose of which is to reveal 
the local condition and cultural background of the Negro rural schools. 


2 Virginia Argrett, graduate student at Fisk in 1936 and1937. 
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between the school, on the one hand, and the local community, on 
the other, is most obvious that the tendency to relapse into rote 
learning is, I suspect, most likely to prevail. Just to the extent that 
the language in which ideas are expressed is unintelligible, words 
tend to assume the character of something mystical and sacred. 
Under these circumstances education inevitably assumes the rigid 
and formal character of ritual. In such case its function is more or 
less identical with the puberty rites by means of which the children 
of preliterate peoples make the transition from the status of a child 
to that of an adult. Under these circumstances the ritual has the 
more prestige, the more severe the ordeal to which the candidate is 
subjected. 

It is much the same in the schools. Education is too often con- 
ceived by the student, if not by the instructor, as a series of prepara- 
tions for a series of ordeals by which one makes the transition from a 
status socially inferior to one socially superior. This is, perhaps, as 
it should be, except for the fact that there is always danger that in 
the process all intellectual curiosity and all the natural incentives to 
seek and pursue knowledge will be systematically rooted out. 

Few people pursue knowledge anymore, it seems; and, if they do, 
there is nothing very exciting about the pursuit. This seems, how- 
ever, more or less inevitable where rote learning prevails. Fisk 
University probably stands at the peak of the Negro educational 
structure, but it is a structure erected on a system of rote learning. 
The trouble with Fisk as well as all other Negro colleges begins, I 
suspect, in the “common school.” 

I am not now raising the inquiry of how far rote learning prevails 
elsewhere. The fact that Dr. Axtell seems to regard it as the funda- 
mental problem of education everywhere leads me to believe that 
rote learning is not confined to Negro schools. On the other hand, so 
far as the historic conditions under which Negro education came into 
existence have made rote learning in Negro schools more or less 
inevitable, it would seem that it is in these schools that rote learning 
might most effectively be studied. Here, as elsewhere, the things we 
may learn from a study of the black and the brown should help a lot 
with the white. 

In reflecting upon the subject of rote learning, my attention has 
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been directed to folk schools like the Jewish Chedar, or the Moslem 
schools, where education consists almost wholly in learning verses— 
in the one case from the Talmud and in the other from the Koran— 
much as when I was a boy we used to learn to recite verses from the 
Bible. Sometimes, when there was a contest, and, particularly when 
prizes were offered, these contests assumed the character of a 
sporting event. We acquired in this some valuable phrases but very 
few ideas that were helpful in later life. It seems that wherever 
formal education has replaced natural and informal education it has 
first of all adopted the methods of rote learning. In the folk schools 
pupils have been taught to chant the texts they learn. That is the 
way I learned the alphabet, and it is a very good way to learn an 
alphabet or anything else where verbal memory is the important 
factor. One can, as a matter of fact, learn most anything—rules of 
grammar, historical facts, the names of the presidents or Roman 
emperors, verses from the Bible or the Koran—by rote. One can 
even learn the rules and formulas for solving mathematical prob- 
lems and the manipulations of fractions and the demonstrations of 
geometry in this same mechanical way, without reflection and with- 
out insight. But this sort of knowledge is relatively of little value in 
a changing, dynamic world, where encyclopedias and reference books 
supplement and supersede memory, and the important thing is the 
ability to think and apply general principles to particular cases. In 
the routine of simpler and more stable societies this necessity did not 
exist, certainly not to the extent that it does in the modern world. 

I remember, thirty years ago, visiting a school at High Point, 
North Carolina, where I had occasion to listen to a recitation in 
geometry. Neither pupils nor instructor had any notion whatever 
as to what it was all about. Certainly, neither pupil nor teacher had 
the slightest idea of the proposition they were demonstrating, or that 
it had any application in the art of the land surveyor, in the naviga- 
tion of a ship, or even in the erection of a house. The whole exercise 
was so utterly unintelligible, and so obviously a matter of educa- 
tional ritual and ceremony, that I did not venture to ask a question 
lest I embarrass the teacher in the presence of his pupils. 

As long as education is conceived by the teacher and the student 
as a preparation for a recitation or an examination, and recitations 
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and examinations are regarded as ordeals by which one acquires 
merit and distinction merely, such methods are likely to persist. In 
that case the notion that education—a liberal education at least— 
is an attempt to satisfy the natural desire of the normal human being 
to explore and to understand the world about him completely dis- 
appears. 

One thing that makes the conditions in the classroom seem 
artificial, as compared with conditions outside it, is the fact that in 
the classroom it is the teacher, while outside it is the pupil, who asks 
the questions. 

But, even at that, the questions of the teacher are not those of one 
who is seeking to understand the pupil. A question, in such case, is 
not an attempt to get the pupil’s peculiar slant or notion about the 
matter in hand. Few grown-ups know how to engage children, or 
other inferiors, in conversation on such a friendly and man-to-man 
basis as this implies. In any case the atmosphere of the classroom is 
not one which encourages understanding. In the classroom, as too 
often happens, teacher and student are pitted against each other. 
Where that is not the case, pupils are likely to be in competition with 
one another for the recognition and commendation of the teacher. 
The organization of the classroom, furthermore, is designed to 
maintain tension and discipline. The teacher is in command. The 
student’s function is to obey. It is this circumstance that gives to 
those occasions when the teacher indulges in a personal anecdote, or 
replies to some irrelevant question, the character of a blessed inter- 
lude during which teacher and pupils associate, for a brief space, on 
terms that are quite informal and wholly human. 

One must distinguish between (1) learning by experience and the 
acquisition of habit and routine by a process of “conditioning”; 
(2) learning by rote, i.e., formal education; and (3) the assimilation 
of a tradition, using that term in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
used by anthropologists. 

One cannot say that any cultural trait is assimilated until it is 
fully comprehended and understood. It is not assimilated, in short, 
until it has become so thoroughly part and parcel of the communal 
tradition as to be second nature in the individuals who compose the 
community. Education conceived in this way includes the whole 
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cultural process. It is not, therefore, complete until things “learned” 
are sufficiently incorporated in habit and common sense as to form 
the basis for thought and action in the ordinary affairs of life. 
Things learned or studied are integral parts of the individual’s 
mind. The mind of a man is, in short, all the instincts, attitudes, 
experiences, and memories that co-operate to enable him to think 
and act. 

The individual cannot, at once, understand the significance and 
meaning of all that he “learns.’’ He discovers what present experi- 
ence means by incorporating it with earlier experiences. This in- 
variably involves a lot of experimentation, reflection, and rumina- 
tion in the course of which he is likely to have, now and then, mo- 
ments of illumination—moments in the light of which familiar and 
known things appear suddenly in a new and different light. 

When, on the other hand, learning involves neither rumination, 
reflection, nor experimentation, there will be no moments of illumi- 
nation and insight. When there is no attempt to integrate the 
things learned in the schoolroom with the experience and problems 
of actual life, learning tends to become mere pedantry—pedantry 
which exhibits itself in a lack of sound judgment and in a lack of that 
kind of practical understanding we call common sense. Sometimes 
this pedantry takes the form of a shallow verbosity or a general 
disposition, characteristic of a college intelligentsia, to play with 
ideas in a wholly irresponsible way as if they were mere mental toys. 
This is a defect proverbially attributed to academic training where- 
ever it exists. 

Rote learning is likely to occur in schools where the standards are 
“high” or where the tradition, language, and learning of the school 
is so different in form and content from the ordinary experience of 
the ordinary student that he is unable to interpret what he learns in 
school in terms of the language and tradition of the community in 
which he lives. 

This inevitably happens where the only source of knowledge for 
both teacher and pupil is a textbook. Manifestly, the teacher who 
has had few opportunities for general reading is wholly dependent 
upon a textbook for his or her knowledge of the subject taught and 
is, therefore, going to find it difficult to translate the text into a 
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language that is wholly intelligible to the pupil. On the other hand, 
it is only as the pupil is able to ask questions and the teacher to 
answer them—dquestions, I mean, that traverse an experience famil- 
iar to both pupil and teacher but not covered in the text—that the 
student is likely to assimilate what he learns. 

Negro rural schools, like city schools in the case of the immigrant, 
are handicapped by the fact that parents and children live in differ- 
ent worlds. To most immigrant parents the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the life of their children in the schools is an impenetrable 
mystery. The consequence is that a child who has the privilege of 
growing up in a home where parents participate in the education of 
their children has a very real advantage. But the children of im- 
migrants who live in cities pick up, in the vivid life of the city streets, 
an immense amount of knowledge. Much of this is permanently 
valuable; but much more, as far as it contributes to the making of a 
career, is positively detrimental. 

One of the consequences of the effort of the child to live in two, 
and perhaps three, wholly dissociated worlds—(1) the world of the 
family circle; (2) the world of the playground and the associates he 
makes there; and (3) the world of the schoolroom and formal 
knowledge—is that, in the absence of a cultural background, he 
tends to become disillusioned and cynical. The result of pupils’ 
efforts to meet the artificial requirements of the school and to get 
through and out in the easiest and quickest way is frequently to 
make even those who have good natural abilities appear stupid in 
the classroom. Frequently, the natural abilities of students who 
seemed dull in the classroom assert themselves later, outside the 
school, in real life. On the other hand, under similar conditions, the 
fate of the industrious and “good” student is often worse, since his 
natural destiny is to become a teacher or “‘professor””—condemned 
for life to inflict upon future generations of pupils, as well as the 
general public, the pedantries he acquired at such great cost in 
school. It used to be the case that almost the only reason one 
studied Latin was in order that one might teach other persons to 
study Latin. This is part of the rote-learning complex. 

I have been thus far discussing rote learning mainly from the point 
of view of my observations in the South. These observations have 
led me to believe that the conditions I found in the high schools and 
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colleges were mainly due to the charac‘ r of Negro education in the 
common schools. It is, as I have said, a system, and one that has 
grown up under conditions that were inherent in the racial and eco- 
nomic situation in the South—conditions that cannot very easily or 
very quickly be altered. 

The problems of Negro education probably begin in the rural 
schools; in the education of a people whose condition corresponds, in 
general, less to that of an Iowa farmer than to that of a European 
peasant. 

In this connection I am reminded of a remark made to me by Dean 
Redfield. He said that Embree’ had just returned from Japan and 
that he had turned up during his studies in a peasant village at least 
one very interesting fact. At the present time, it seems, many, per- 
haps most all, Japanese peasants have become literate. But this 
literacy had apparently made no appreciable difference in the general 
routine of life in the peasant community. Literacy in their case 
seems to be a pure luxury. The government might just as well, 
perhaps, have presented each head of each peasant household with a 
diamond ring. He would have been proud of it. It would have been 
a distinction, but it would not make any great difference in his life. 

I am reminded of what Dr. George Hall once said about Negro 
education. “Why,” he said, “at that time we thought of education as 
a purely personal distinction. It was something you were expected 
to wear like a decoration. We had no notion that education had any 
practical value. That was a later discovery.” 

This seems to be the case of the Japanese peasant, but with this 
difference! Dr. Hall found later what he could do with an education. 
In the case of the Japanese peasant, on the other hand, unless the 
traditional scheme of his economic and cultural life should change, 
he may continue to find little if any use for the education he now 
possesses. 

The man who goes to the city and aspires to live in the modern 
world must have an education. He must, at least, know how to read. 
Life in a city is well-nigh inconceivable without a daily newspaper. 
But in the village a newspaper is not a necessity. 

In studying the foreign-language press some years ago, I was 


3 John F. Embree, of the department of anthropology, at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been for two years in Japan studying Japanese life in a peasant village. 
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impressed with the fact that very few of the peasants who read a 
paper in the United States had been accustomed to read a paper at 
home. They were literate, but they did not read. Literacy does not 
seem to be an essential part of a peasant culture. This raises the 
question whether, under the conditions which prevail today on the 
plantation in the South, literacy will not continue to be in the future, 
as it has in the past, a luxury. 

It undoubtedly marks an epoch in the history of any people when 
it begins to lose interest in fairy and folk tales and learns instead to 
read the news. That seems to be a change that is going on in China 
today, at least in port cities like Shanghai. But there are very con- 
siderable areas in different parts of the United States where this 
change has not yet taken place. 

Interest in the news is the mark of an urban civilization. In the 
modern world, and particularly in America, everyone seems to be 
either in the city or on his way to it. Everyone seeks at least to live 
in an urban atmosphere. In most European countries, on the other 
hand, with the notable exception of Denmark, peasant peoples are 
apparently little troubled by the influence of the press, of the 
machine age, or, indeed, of the modern world. Perhaps we shall 
have to wait for the introduction of the cotton picker to change the 
system of rural education in the South. Perhaps the growth of the 
tenant-farmer class will finally create there and elsewhere in America 
a permanent class with the traditions and outlook of a European 
peasantry. America, as compared with the rest of the world, seems 
to be settling down. Immigration has ceased, and the population is 
approaching a condition that may be regarded as stable. 

We have, however, the automobile, the cinema, and the radio to 
reckon with. They may do what the rural school has thus far failed 
to do, namely, destroy the moral and intellectual isolation in which 
the Negro on the plantation, the “‘Cajans” in the swamps of Louisi- 
ana, and the Appalachian mountaineers have continued, until very 
recently, to live. 

In view of all these considerations and some others, I suggest one 
might try, at Mound Bayou in the Yazou Delta, for example, or on 
the territory of the Tennessee Valley Authority—where it might be 
welcomed—a somewhat novel experiment. We might discover a 
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public school in which it would be possible to set up a form of educa- 
tion in which the emphasis was upon a method and procedure just 
the opposite of those now prevailing in rural Negro schools or else- 
where for that matter. We might establish a school in which the 
community rather than the pupils would have first consideration of 
the teacher. In this school pupils and teacher might conceive them- 
selves engaged in a joint enterprise the purpose of which was to 
interest the adult members of the community in a communal 
program—public health, for example. In such a school, teacher and 
pupils would be engaged in acquainting themselves first of all with 
the local needs and, second, with sources of disease and the methods 
of public health in combatting them. The local health board and 
civil authorities would presumably wish to assist such a project. 

Part of the task of the school might be to prepare a primer dealing 
with the subject of public health in which the nature of the prevailing 
and preventable diseases and the necessary measures of prevention 
would be described—and described in the language of the local 
community. In preparation for such a primer it would be desirable 
that the teacher or an assistant make a study of local medical 
practices and, particularly, of traditional folk beliefs and usages. 
The pupils would assist the teacher and her assistant in collecting 
this information. This should serve to advertise the project in the 
community and to enlist the interest and aid of its more alert and 
influential members. 

In the writing and in the preparation of such a primer, the 
technical training of pupils in the essentials—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—would be regarded as incidental to the main task of the 
school, namely, public health education, or any other public service 
which the school might properly undertake. 

In connection with this program it would be advisable to publish 
from time to time, once a week perhaps, a news bulletin, written in 
the simplest possible language and reporting progress. In this 
chronicle the names—names are always news—of all the per- 
sonalities involved; their contributions to the program; the difficul- 
ties and adventures connected with the enterprise, particularly in 
getting and recording information and in achieving a working rela- 
tion between the school and the community; difficulties in the matter 
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of getting and publishing the local news and in the use of the news 
bulletin as a kind of supplementary reader in the schools in the 
community should be fully and carefully reported. 

I have some notion of what can be done with such a local news- 
paper in a rural school because I know what happened some thirty 
years ago when Tuskegee published such a paper for the Negro 
farmers of Macon County. The results were surprising and, on the 
whole, quite happy. I have often wished the paper might have been 
continued. It was merely part of Booker Washington’s program to 
secure the financial support of the Negro farmers in extending the 
terms and improving the buildings of the Negro rural schools. After 
the schools had been built, however, and the school terms extended, 
the paper went out of existence. The importance of the experi- 
ment—as indicating how and to what extent local news can be 
employed to stimulate the interest of pupils and parents in the work 
of the school—was never fully understood or appreciated. 

In a school that is intended to educate the community first and 
the pupils and teacher second, it would be possible, and perhaps 
necessary, to base instruction largely on news—“‘local” and “‘for- 
eign’”’—but not exactly in the sense of the daily paper. 

By “news” I mean almost anything which is not yet history. To 
be more precise, I mean by news (1) an event which has, or seems to 
have, some importance for the community concerned and (2) an 
event the significance of which is still under discussion. As soon as 
news is interpreted and generally understood, it ceases to be news— 
it becomes history. And, if news does not make some difference 
worth discussing in the lives of the people concerned, it is not news. 
There is no such thing as news in the abstract. News is always local, 
at least in the sense that it visibly touches the interests of individual 
men. It is neither knowledge, history, nor literature, in the ordinary 
sense of this term. So far as the curriculum of our school is based on 
news, it will be necessary, at the very outset, to find out what news 
is and, particularly, what is news in the community in which the 
school is planning to operate. 

One purpose of such a school as here proposed would be to widen 
the intellectual horizon, or what I may describe more precisely as 
“the area of orientation” of the community. That means the area 
over which events are news. This area of orientation, as here con- 
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ceived, would be for that community identical with the area over 
which the import and importance of such news as was published was 
sufficiently understood to be a subject of general conversation. 
News, as Dana, of the Sun, once remarked, is anything that makes 
people talk. 

The physical boundaries of the world in which a peasant popula- 
tion lives is, as we know, very narrow. Polish peasants (see Thomas 
and Znaniecki The Polish Peasant) have a specific name for this 
world. They call it “the region round about.” The school should 
seek to widen the dimensions of the “‘region round about” not merely 
for the pupils in the school but for the community as a whole. This 
might be done in part by the use of the radio, by week-end excursions 
by auto, truck, or train, and by weekly meetings for discussion of 
events of the larger world outside. 

It should be the purpose of the school not only to widen, for the 
local community, the area over which events are news but also to 
attempt to make news. A health campaign such as I have suggested 
might make news for some considerable time and might be followed 
by a program dealing with some other aspect of community life in 
which everyone, pupils and parents, should as far as possible 
participate. 

One possible way of making news is by means of the cinema. A 
few years ago a representative of the Y.M.C.A. made a great stir in 
China by presenting to popular audiences illustrations of some of 
the marvels of Western science. This was news for the masses of the 
Chinese people who cannot read, although most of the scientific 
tricks performed at these lectures were probably familiar to Chinese 
students who had had the advantage of a Western education. 

There are now available educational films—one of which I saw a 
few years ago—which are of a character to be news to almost any 
audience. The film I refer to was a picture of the death struggle 
between two, or rather two species of, microbes—one a phagocyte, 
guardian of the blood stream, and the other that of an invading 
disease germ. The whole drama took place within the limits of a 
blood corpuscle—a clear crystalline pool as it appeared—of an 
infected rat. The picture was not interesting merely—it was terri- 
fying and instructive! Pictures like these are news. 

‘With regard to the Y.M.C.A. lectures, intended to awaken China’s 
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interest in Western culture, I ought to add that, while the Chinese 
were interested in these scientific marvels, they interpreted them as 
magic, pure and simple, and the lecturer who presented them gained 
the reputation of a great magician, like Houdini. This was, of course, 
not just what the lectures were intended to do. The fact, however, 
illustrates that news, and particularly anything foreign to the com- 
mon experience and understanding of the community in which it 
circulates, must be assimilated to the prevailing cultural tradition in 
order to be understood. 

News, unlike history as taught in the classroom, must be inter- 
preted rather than remembered and repeated merely. Otherwise it 
is not news. 

One of the interesting and important by-products of an experi- 
ment such as I am proposing would be the light it would throw upon 
the process of acculturation, if I may use that term in this context. 
It would be interesting to find out, at any rate, how the com- 
munity—children and adults alike—do interpret the news, and 
particularly the news presented to them through the camera. 

If what the community got from the film interested them, it would 
be because they were able to interpret it in terms of their own experi- 
ence. Their interpretations, as gradually elaborated in the course of 
discussion, would undoubtedly turn out, in some cases, something 
quaint and interesting—a contribution of science and folklore. That 
is, in fact, what popular knowledge, in spite of all the effects of the 
schools, inevitably tends to be. It would, however, reveal what the 
experiences were on which these interpretations of the news were 
based. It should reveal, better than anything else can, what the 
cultural background of the community actually is—what is, in 
short, the character of that body of tradition with which members of 
the community do their thinking. 

It should throw light upon rote learning, too, because it is just 
those things we “learn” but cannot assimilate that constitute the 
knowledge we call “pedantry.” Pedantry—knowledge “learned” but 
not assimilated—is responsible for many, if not most, of the present 
difficulties in Negro schools and formal education everywhere. 
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The basic assumption of this study is that the total number of poe who become 
famous in an area at any given time is determined by historical circumstances and 
situations. Data from the English Dictionary of National Biography are presented to 
indicate (1) that the kind of eminence a person is likely to achieve is limited by his 
social origin; (2) that it is not always easy to acquire fame in the same activity during 
different historical periods; and (3) that during periods of expanding opportunity 
many activities appear which, because of their nature, are open to persons of the labor- 
ing group in a population who have the requisite talent and inclination. Contrary to 
the views of Havelock Ellis, Frederick Woods, and Pitirim Sorokin, the decline in the 
absolute and relative number of eminent men of genius produced by the English work- 
ing classes after the 1800 birth period is apparently not due to biological deterioration, 
but to a curtailment of opportunity such as follows every age of great achievement. 


I 


In the investigation undertaken in this study it is assumed that 
the number of persons who may achieve fame in an area at any 


given time is determined by historical circumstances and situations, 
and not by those factors which are generally treated under nature 
and nurture,’ sometimes called “heredity” and “environment.” 


« “The phrase ‘nature and nurture’ is a convenient jingle of words, for it separates 
under two distinct heads the innumerable elements of which personality is composed. 
Nature is all that a man brings with himself into the world; nurture is every influence 
from without that affects him after birth. The distinction is clear: the one produces 
the infant such as it actually is, including its latent faculties of growth of body and 
mind; the other affords the environment amid which growth takes place, by which 
natural tendencies may be strengthened or thwarted; natural gifts may or may not be 
hereditary; nurture does not especially consist of food, clothing, education or tradition, 
but it includes all these and similar influences whether known or unknown”’ (Francis 
Galton, English Men of Science [London, 1878], p. 12). 

Although Galton defines “‘nurture’’ so as to include the whole environment of the 
individual, the meaning of the term in actual usage is never so extended. In the litera- 
ture on genius, including Galton’s own works, nurture is limited to include little else 
than food, raiment, education, and the wherewithal to obtain them. In English Men of 
Science, which was written to show the relative influence of nurture upon the making 
of a great scientist, Galton treats only of this immediately personal environment. He 
never ponders the question, for instance, why he should happen to be living in the age 
of Lyell, Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Hooker, and Huxley. His reasoning appears to 
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Full proof of this cannot be given here, but some knowledge of the 
facts upon which this assumption is based can be obtained from a 
study of Chart I. 

An inspection of the two profiles drawn from data collected at 
random by volumes from the English Dictonary of National Biog- 
raphy and from the highly selected data employed by Havelock 
Ellis in his A Study of British Genius? shows that the irregular dis- 
persion of the birth dates of distinguished men and eminent men of 
genius cannot be due to heredity or environment. The galaxies of 
flourishing periods formed when the birth dates are put ahead forty 
years or so fall during those epochs in English history which are 
noted for their intense activity of all kinds. The period from around 
1500 to 1680 (Henry VIII to William ITI) is an age during which the 
occasions for the achievement of fame were rapidly expanded by the 
political and religious troubles of the time. The period from around 
1750 to 1850 represents a similar age of expanding opportunity when 
expressed in terms of the number of persons who achieved fame, al- 
though during this period religious and political difficulties played 
a lesser part. Between these two ages occurred a duration of some 
fifty to seventy-five years (William III to George III) when the 
number of persons who achieved eminence declined sharply. An- 
other age of declining opportunity, of an as yet undetermined 
magnitude, began about 1850. 

In making these observations the starting-point for the present 
investigation, it necessarily follows that the proportionate number 
of eminent men produced by any one social class or occupational 
group is limited by the historical circumstances present at any 
given time. For example, in times of expanding opportunity one 
would look for an increase in the number of distinguished men com- 
ing from the laboring class; and, again, during periods of contracting 
opportunity one would equally well expect the reverse. To make 
clear the reason for this, it need only be pointed out that (1) the kind 


be: If we want eminent men of science, all we have to do is to study the “‘pre-efficients,”’ 

the nature and nurture, of those we already have and then go about consciously repro- 

ducing these in the next generation; in short, by combining the right kind of heredity 

with the proper sort of upbringing we can have all the famous men of science we want. 
2 London, 1904. 
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of eminence a person is likely to achieve is determined by his social 
origin; (2) it is not always easy to acquire fame in the same activity 
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prestige or appeal for the individuals born into the aristocracy and 
professions or else require skills the exercise of which is not yet re- 
stricted to particular groups in the population by the imposition of 
professional standards. In either case the new activities are quite 
accessible to persons from the laboring group who have the requisite 
talent and inclination. 

For want of space none of these points will be elaborated upon 
here. All that can be done will be to show that the differences in 
the relative number of famous men produced by any social class from 
time to time are determined in part, at least, by historical circum- 
stances and situations. For reasons of general American interest, 
attention will be largely directed toward a consideration of the dis- 
tribution in time of distinguished persons of fathers in the crafts- 
labor group. 

II 

Inquiries to account for the relative number of eminent persons 
coming from the different social classes in the populations of western 
Europe and the United States have been numerous. These investiga- 
tions have been primarily undertaken, in accordance with the formu- 
lation given to the problem of genius by Francis Galton, to empha- 
size (thus the eugenists) or to minimize (here the sociologists) the 
difference in the proportionate number of famous men produced by 
the working class in a population. But the problem which proved 
the most provocative emerged with the discovery that the relative 
number of persons in the Dictionary of National Biography born 
since 1800 of fathers in the crafts-labor group had noticeably de- 
clined. 

The first to point to the decrease in the number of men of genius 
coming from the working class who achieved fame after 1800 ap- 
pears to have been Ellis. He found that out of the eighty-one men 
of genius who had died during the interval while the Dictionary of 
National Biography was being published and whose biographies 
therefore appeared in the supplements, not one was the son of a 
craftsman, artisan, or laborer, while in contrast over 11 per cent of 
the names found in the regular volumes were from this group. From 
this Ellis concluded that “the ability producing powers of the com- 
munity are becoming narrowed on what is mainly a mixed aristo- 
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cratic and commercial basis,” and that there is no “sign that the 
education of the proletariat will lead to a new development of emi- 
nent men; the lowest class in Great Britain . . . . has not exhibited 
any recent tendency to a higher yield of genius, and what produc- 
tion it is accountable for remains rural rather than urban.””4 

One group of students to extend the observations made by Ellis 
has been the eugenists. Frederick Adams Woods discovered that 
from the earliest times in England to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the working class produced 11.7 per cent of the total 
number of names in the Dictionary of National Biography which were 
accompanied by a description of the father’s occupation. During the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century this same class produced only 
7.2 per cent of the total number of names, and during the second 
quarter only 4.2 per cent.5 These figures are interpreted by Woods 
as supporting his theory of the process of social differentiation. Brief- 
ly, the argument is this: In every society there are at work two 
forces of an antagonistic nature; one originates in the environment 
and is called the leveling or democratic force; the other is the bio- 
logical or inner force and is called the stratifying or aristogenic force. 
The former, originating as it does in the environment, tends to act 
suddenly, i.e., during revolutions or conquests, whereas the latter is 
always at work in civilized countries during normal periods of 
growth. The operation of the aristogenic force derives from two 
(according to Woods) well-established biological facts: (1) the 
tendency for like to mate with like and (2) the tendency for like to 
beget like. The problem presented by a consideration of these two 
forces is not whether they exist, but that of their relative magnitude 
or strength. In other words, the problem is: Do societies when left 
undisturbed tend to stratify and become aristocratic? 

Woods’s answer to this question is that they do, and as proof he 
cites the results obtained by him in his studies of royal families,° 

3 Ibid., p. 89. 4 Ibid., p. 93. 

5 Frederick Adams Woods, ‘“The Conification of Social Groups: Evidence from New 


England Families,” Scientific Papers of the Second International Congress of Eugenics 
(Baltimore, 1923), I, 315. 

6 Frederick Adams Woods, Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty: A Statistical 
Study in History and Psychology (New York, 1906); The Influence of Monarchs: Steps in 
a New Science of History (New York, 1913). 
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the figures cited above from the Dictionary of National Biography 
on the decrease in the number of great men produced by the working 
class in England since 1800, and the results of his studies on New 
England families. The specific conclusions which Woods draws from 
the Dictionary of National Biography data are that the “great mass 
of the population appears to be more separated off from the upper 
classes than formerly, at least in this one particular respect, namely 
the power of producing men of exceptional talent.’”’ 

For purposes of verifying the figures obtained by Woods from the 
Dictionary of National Biography, another eugenist, Alleyne Ireland, 
made a comparison of the social origins of all persons who were born 
between 1700 and 1800 and whose biographies were found in the 
regular volumes of this work and were more than two columns long 
with those whose biographies occurred in the supplementary volumes 
and were of the same length; or, in general, a comparison of those 
born in the eighteenth century and those born since about 1825. 
The first group comprised a total of 120 names, of which 27 were 
the sons of working-class parents, or 22.5 per cent. The second 
group included 112 persons, of whom only 6, or 5.3 per cent, were 
yielded by the working class.® 

To account for the result arrived at, Ireland accepts Woods’s 
theory that social differentiation in a modern population proceeds 
from the principle of ‘“‘assortive mating,” combined with the opera- 
tion of the laws of inheritance. The tendency for the most able of the 
poor to marry into the higher classes leaves their own progressively 
more sterile of the “higher types of ability and temperament.” 
There is no other way the figures obtained can be accounted for, 
Ireland believes. “With every circumstance of life growing con- 
stantly more favorable to the self-assertion of genius and talent in 
the ‘lower classes’ in England” after 1800, what other explanation is 
there to offer? Most certainly not the argument of the environmen- 
tal determinist, when we have before us an instance in which an 
“improvement in environmental conditions had not only failed to 
produce an increase in high achievement by those whom this im- 


1 Scientific Papers, etc., 1, 315. 


§ Alleyne Ireland, Democracy and the Human Equation (New York, 1921), pp. 139- 
40; see also Albert Edward Wiggam, The Next Age of Man (Indianapolis, 1927), p. 287. 
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provement had done most to serve, but had, on the contrary, taken 
place pari passu with a very serious decline in achievement.’’? 

A sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, in his attempt to show that there 
is a correlation “between the phenomena of social stratification of 
individuals within a society and their distribution according to in- 
telligence,’”’° has occasion to refer to the decline in the relative num- 
ber of famous men yielded by the working class in England since 
1800. After summarizing the results obtained by Ellis, A. H. H. 
MacLean," and Woods, he concludes that “‘in spite of an increased 
literacy and greater educational facilities . . . . the great mass of the 
British population was and still is even more than before, sterile in 
the production of geniuses.’’ He also adds, as a parting shot, that 
all ‘these data are so illuminating that there is no need for further 
commentaries.” 

The obvious efforts of Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin, first to 
confuse the number of men of genius yielded by a group with the 
number of distinguished persons produced by that group, and, 
second, to employ data on the social origins of eminent Englishmen 
as merely illustrative of an argument, made it unnecessary for them 
to consider carefully the nature of the data they were using. The 
bare fact that when the birth dates of famous Englishmen were 
divided into two successive temporal periods—before and after 1800 
—the number of famous persons coming from the crafts-labor group 
declined in the second was sufficient to carry their point. The data 
chanced to fit into an argument of preconceived design which, in 
turn, relieved them of the burden of presenting their data in a form 
permitting further analysis and study. This is unfortunate, first, be- 
cause Woods’s data included all persons in the Dictionary of National 
Biography for whom the occupation of the father was known, and, 
second, because no demonstration of a historical fact is so conclusive 
as when obtained from data assembled by others for an ostensibly 
different purpose. 


9 Ireland, op. cit., pp. 141-44. 
10 His Social Mobility (New York, 1927), p. 280. 
Quoted by Ellis, of. cit., p. 91. % Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 284-85. 
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Luckily, it is possible to restudy the list of men of genius collected 
by Ellis. The number of cases included in his study, however, and 
the still smaller number for which the social origin of the man of 
genius is available, present obstacles to analysis which can only be 
overcome by beginning afresh and assembling a sufficiently large 
number of names from the Dictionary of National Biography. Thus 
it becomes possible to reinvestigate Woods’s data as well. 

Ellis’ list of 1,030 cases was gone over and those taken out where 
the occupation or social class of the father was given, which pro- 
duced 796 names, or 77.3 per cent of the total.’ These cases were 
classified into the occupational and social categories already devised 
by Ellis, and then all persons born since 1500 were distributed into 
temporal periods of twenty-five years’ duration (Table 1). This 
method of classifying the data makes it possible to learn just how 
many of the total number of men of genius who achieved fame from 
the remotest times to 1850 came from each of the different social 
classes and occupational groups for each succeeding twenty-five- 
year period. 

The data in Table 1, when considered as a whole, show that the 
classes which produced relatively most of the men of genius who 
became famous up to 1850 can be divided into five clearly defined 
periods: (1) from remotest times to 1575, (2) from 1575 to 1625, (3) 
from 1625 to 1725, (4) from 1725 to 1800, and (5) from 1800 to 1850. 
During the first period the greatest absolute and relative number of 
men of genius came from the upper classes, the yeomen-farmer 
group, and the commerce and crafts-labor group; or from the land- 
holding-agricultural populations, on the one hand, and the business 
and laboring classes, on the other. These populations account for 
all but 11 persons born before 1575, or 88 per cent of the total. 

In the next age, from 1575 to 1625, the church and law make their 
appearance with a high yield of eminent genius, and, with the upper 
classes and the yeoman-farmer group, produce 78 per cent of the 

"3 Ellis counted the occupation or social class of the father twice in thirty-three in- 
stances—a procedure not followed in the present study. This fact accounts for the 


minor discrepancies which occur in the figures which appear in Table 1 when compared 
with those given by Ellis. 
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TABLE 1 


THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF MEN OF GENIUS IN HAVELOCK 
ELLIs’ DATA, BY SOCIAL ORIGIN AND PERIOD OF BIRTH 
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total, or 71 out of 91 cases. The number of men of genius coming 
from commerce and the crafts-labor group, particularly the latter, 
shows a decline. The third age, 1625-1725, reveals a sharp decrease 
in the number of men of genius coming from the landholding-agri- 
cultural population. The proportionate number drops to 18.2 per 
cent as compared to 50 per cent for the previous period and 60 per 
cent for the one before that. The church and law show a rise, which 
is paralleled by the appearance of the army and navy as genius- 
producers. The number of men of genius yielded by the commerce 
group also shows an increase during this period. The crafts-labor 
group shows a proportionate rise over the previous period, but after 
the increase in the quarter-century 1625-49 there occurs a slight 
decline to 1700-1724 (Chart II). 

The fourth period, 1725-1800, is outstanding in several respects. 
The number of men of genius coming from the upper classes declines 
to less than half the number produced in the former age. The pro- 
fessions most closely linked to the upper classes, the church and law, 
but excepting the army and navy, also show a decrease during this 
period. The newer professions, which had up to now produced only 
a scattering of men of genius, show a definite increase. It is also in- 
teresting to observe that the yeoman-farmer group breaks away 
from the landholding classes during this period and begins to con- 
form to the pattern of the crafts-labor group. Both the commerce 
and the crafts-labor groups show an increase during this period, with 
the latter attaining to the highest figure for all time (in the 1725-49 
period). 

All the professions show an increase in the final period, including 
the church, but excluding law, which began to decline after 1725-49. 
Commerce continues to produce an increasing number of men of 
genius until the end of the 1800-1824 period, when a drop becomes 
evident. The crafts-labor group shows a decline such as only oc- 
curred once before, during the period from 1575 to 1625. A similar 
decline is evident for the yeoman-farmer group. 

If we now summarize these results, we find, first of all, that no 
social class or occupational group tends consistently over a period 
of time to produce the same relative number of eminent men of 
genius. The proportionate number coming from each varies so much 
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and in such a manner as to indicate that the number of men of 
genius from any given group who achieve fame is in no way directly 


CHART II---Relative number of famous men by 
social origin and period of birth 
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The only exception appears to be the upper classes, and yet even 
here the total number of men of genius produced who become 
eminent has at all times been so disproportionately large as to imply 
that the size of the class itself has no immediate bearing on the facts 
observed. 

Second, the number of men of genius produced by the crafts- 
labor group tends to be directly related to periods of expanding op- 
portunity, that is, to periods when the activities in which fame may 
be obtained are flourishing in terms of the number of persons who 
achieve fame (Chart I). This phenomenon appears to have been re- 
peated four times: (1) from remotest times to 1525, (2) from 1550 to 
1575, (3) from 1625 to 1650, and (4) from 1700 to 1800. The con- 
tradictions which seem to emerge when actual comparison is made 
with the profile drawn from Ellis’ total data in Chart I are the result 
of the manner in which the data had to be handled, and are not due 
to a misstatement of the facts, as will appear later. 

Here are observations which Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin 
had not reckoned with, but without which it is impossible to provide 
an acceptable answer to the question, How does it happen that the 
working class in England since 1800 has produced fewer famous men 
than during the immediately preceding age? Indeed, the data pre- 
sented in Table 1 show that the decline in the number of men of 
genius coming from the crafts-labor group began to decline fifty 
years earlier than the previous method of handling the data could 
detect, and that by the beginning of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century there was already an upturn in the relative number 
of famous men of genius born of parents in the crafts-labor group." 

The results obtained from a consideration of Ellis’ list of men of 
genius are admittedly not beyond question. The small number of 
cases available for the period before 1700 introduces an element of 
uncertainty into the results which cannot be overlooked. In addi- 


14 The reason Ellis did not discover this rise after 1800-1824 lies in the fact that he 
did not classify his data by date of birth, but on the basis of whether the biography 
appeared in the regular volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography or the supple- 
ments. All that his figures really show is that there were no famous men of genius from 
the crafts-labor group whose biographies appeared in the supplements. There occurs 
considerable overlapping of birth dates in the regular and supplementary volumes, 
which accounts for the results obtained in Table 1. 
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tion, Ellis refined the data found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography to such an extent that the process produced a distortion 
in the relative number of men of genius coming from the several 
social classes. It is less difficult to obtain great fame in certain 
activities than in others—a fact which would tend to show up in a 
distribution of the occupations of the fathers of men of genius, be- 
cause different classes in the population achieve distinction more 
frequently in certain activities than in others. These objections do 
not necessarily invalidate the trends which are revealed. Ellis’ list 
is not a sample; it includes all persons who attained a given degree 
of eminence, as determined by rigorous objective and critical stand- 
ards. Even so, the study of a more representative group of biog- 
raphies appeared desirable. 

By going through the Dictionary of National Biography, 5,006 
biographies were collected of individuals born since 1500, including 
a description of the social class or occupation of the father. This 
number comprises about one-third of all such biographies in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. To avoid the errors of selection 
by length of biography, the names were taken in the order in which 
they came from volumes picked at random from the set." 

Before examining the data assembled in the manner just de- 
scribed, it is necessary to emphasize that all the biographies were 
collected in which the occupation and social class of the father was 
given, including the nobility but not royalty. The inclusion of royal 
personages would have produced no more than a simple genealogy, 
because all members of the royal family tend to find their way into 
a work like the Dictionary of National Biography. This is not true 
of a nobleman. A nobleman is not included because of his rank, i.e., 
because he happens to be a duke, an earl, or a baron. Some form of 
accomplishment is a prerequisite, as in the case of commoners. 
Whether this accomplishment merits the same recognition in the two 
instances may be questioned. To be a great soldier or statesman 
may be less than to be a great poet or philosopher, but the uncer- 


*8 The volumes used by number were I-V, VII-IX, XI, XIV, XVII, XXIII, XXV, 
XXXVI-XXXIX, LI, LITI, LX, LXI. It should be remarked that the sections of the 
alphabetical series contained in each of these volumes was followed through the supple- 
ments. 
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tainty which prevails in the literature on genius over whether the son 
of a noble should be included does not arise from this consideration. 
The argument is made that a nobleman not infrequently becomes a 
great soldier or statesman because he is a peer, whereas no one ever 
became a famous poet or philosopher because of his status in class 
or caste. 

To argue in this fashion is to ignore or forget the most obvious 
fact of all social organization, namely, that no population represents 
an undifferentiated mass of human beings below the aristocracy, 
either in those countries where such a caste exists or in the United 
States where there is no aristocracy. The fact that the fame of a 
nobleman is so obviously restricted to certain activities—war and 
politics—is no argument to the contrary. The accident of birth 
counts for just as much in deciding the opportunities available for 
the achievement of fame in the case of a crossing-sweeper’s son as 
in the case of a duke’s son. The one almost never achieves fame in 
war and politics, and the other almost never achieves eminence as an 
artist. Access to opportunity for the achievement of fame is every- 
where the result of the exercise of prerogative and special privilege, 
otherwise the phenomenon of occupational heredity and “hereditary 
genius” would cease to exist. 

But to return to the data, the 5,006 cases were grouped into occu- 
pational categories corresponding as nearly as possible to the de- 
scriptions employed by the writers of the biographies. However, in 
every case where the social class and the occupation of the father 
were given, the latter was used for purposes of classification, except 
with the nobility. This classificatory procedure did not obviate 
all the difficulties which are encountered when an effort is made to 
classify a multitude of occupational distinctions into a reasonable 
number of groups. The occupational groups as finally constituted, 
however, appear to be quite distinct from the point of view of the 
kinds of famous man produced. Each group reveals certain char- 
acteristic trends in the choice of activities leading to distinction, 


© The term “‘noble”’ or ‘“‘nobility,” as here used, designates all individuals who belong 
to families holding any hereditary titular rank irrespective of the fact whether or not 
an individual belonging to such a family comes into possession of the title, providing 
he is not a remote descendant. 
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whereas no such tendencies can be observed in groups comprised of 
persons whose parents happen to be described as “humble,” “poor,” 
“rich,” “well to do,” “affluent,” and the like. The economic well- 
being of the father is not a determinant of the activity in which the 
son will achieve distinction. The reason for this is that the term is 
relative. There are “poor” physicians just as there are “poor” shoe- 
makers, but the sons of the former do not for this reason tend to be- 
come artists, as shoemakers’ sons do. 

The first thing to be observed when comparing the results ob- 
tained in Table 2 with those of Table 1 is the relative differences in 
the number of famous persons coming from the yeoman-farmer, the 
commerce, and the crafts-labor groups. One reason for this is the 
inclusion of nobility in the unselected data.'? But the inclusion of 
nobility accounts for only a part of the differences observed. An 
equally large part of the explanation must be looked for in (1) the 
more complete data which are available for famous men of genius 
and (2) the tendency for the method of selection employed by Ellis 
to lead to the inclusion of a larger number of persons distinguished 
in certain activities than is true of the unselected and more repre- 
sentative list. By weighting his distribution in favor of men of 
letters and men of science, his list of parents of men of genius tends 
to give preference to men of genius born of fathers in the yeoman- 
farmer, commercial, and crafts-labor groups. 

Considering now the social origins of the famous men in Table 2 
by the periods into which Ellis’ data seem to fall, we find that from 
1500 to 1575 the upper classes™* produced the greatest absolute and 
relative number of persons who achieved distinction, and, with the 
commerce and crafts-labor groups, account for 83 per cent of the 
total, or 317 out of 381. In the second period, 1575-1625, the 
church comes into the picture. The number of famous persons from 
the upper classes, while not so large as in the former period, still ac- 
counts for 56 per cent of the total as compared to 66 per cent in the 
first period. Both commerce and the crafts-labor groups show a de- 


17 The cases classified under politics fall either into Ellis’ upper classes or into his 
officials-and-clerks group. 

18 Ellis’ term ‘‘upper classes” is used, when speaking of the unselected data, as in- 
cluding the nobility, upper classes, and the politicians groups. 


t 
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cline during the first half of this period, conforming to the profile 
drawn from the unselected data in Chart I, where the period of ex- 


TABLE 2 


THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF FAMOUS MEN IN SAMPLE, 
BY SOCIAL ORIGIN AND PERIOD OF BIRTH 
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panding opportunity to 1550 is followed by a period of curtailment 
in the number of persons born who achieved eminence. 

From 1625 to 1725 the church stands out as a producer of famous 
men, and the army and navy group is again, as in Ellis’ data, the 
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first to appear among the newer professions. The number of men 
yielded by the commerce and crafts-labor groups tends to decline 
during this period, which corresponds to the age of decreased activ- 
ity from 1640 to 1700 (Chart I). The fourth period, 1725-1800, re- 
veals a marked decline in the number of famous persons coming from 
the upper classes, the church, and law, while the army and navy and 
the younger professions—medicine, scholarship, science, letters, 
art, and engineering—all show a rise. It is also during this period 
of expanding opportunity that the yeoman-farmer, commerce, and 
crafts-labor groups produce relatively the largest number of famous 
men for all time. 

During the last period the number of distinguished persons com- 
ing from the upper classes declines further and is accompanied by a 
considerable rise in the number coming from the professions, notably 
the church. The classes at the lower end of the social ladder all tend 
to show a decline during this period as compared to the previous one. 
It must, however, be pointed out that the crafts-labor group shows 
a rise in the period 1825-49, just as in Ellis’ data.’® 

This analysis of the data contained in Table 2 reveals the same 
trends as were obtained from an analysis of Ellis’ men-of-genius 
data: that during periods of expanding opportunity the number of 
famous men yielded by the crafts-labor group tends to increase, and 
that when the contrary condition prevails the reverse is true. In 
order to check further this conclusion a list was obtained of the 
birth dates of all individuals appearing in the Dictionary of National 
Biography since 1500 coming from the crafts-labor group. These 
birth dates numbered 934, which were then distributed into ten-year 
periods and a profile drawn from them to the same scale as that for 
the unselected list of birth dates in Chart I. Comparing the two 
profiles, it will be observed, on the one hand, that before 1670-79 the 
data fall into two sharply defined galaxies, one from 1500 to 1600, 
the second from 1600 to 1670, and when the magnitude of the decline 

*9 Why this rise in the number of famous persons yielded by the crafts-labor group 
does not appear in Woods’s figures is difficult to discover. It may be that Woods did 
not include the supplementary volumes to the Dictionary of National Biography in 
his compilation. It is quite possible that a larger number of persons appear in these 


volumes distinguished in activities favored by this group, so accounting for the rise here 
obtained. 
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from apex to nadir in each instance is calculated and compared with 
that for corresponding periods from the unselected data it will be 
seen to be greater; and, on the other hand, that the increase in the 
number of persons coming from the crafts-labor group from 1670 to 
1800 is much more rapid than for the whole distribution, and that 
the decline sets in a decade earlier. 

It thus becomes clear that a decline in the relative number of 
men of genius who achieved fame coming from the crafts-labor group 
since 1800 is not, as has been argued, evidence of biological deteriora- 
tion or the impotency of an improved environment to raise the 
level of achievement of the lower classes. The periods during which 
this group produced a relatively larger or smaller number of famous 
persons can be identified with periods of neither good nor bad 
heredity nor good nor bad environment, for the group as a whole. 
If such conclusions have been arrived at in the past, it has been the 
result of a faulty technique and a too ready willingness to use his- 
torical materials as illustrations for an argument. What the data 
here brought together do show is that the decrease in the proportion- 
ate number of eminent men born since 1800 of fathers in the crafts- 
labor group is an aspect of a recurrent phenomenon, i.e., the curtail- 
ment of opportunity such as follows every age of great achievement. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that the data here assembled 
do not show why the largest class in a population produces at all 
times relatively so few eminent men of genius. That there are also 
facts of a social and historical nature involved here must now be 
quite obvious, but to set them down would require an extended 
analysis of the kinds of activity in which individuals from the crafts- 
labor group most often achieve fame and the bearing of this fact 
upon the general historical and social setup prevailing from time to 
time. This is a problem which must be dealt with separately. 


IV 


Reflecting upon the results obtained from a detailed examination 
of the temporal dispersion of the birth dates of famous men produced 
by the crafts-labor group in the light of the interpretation advanced 
by Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin makes clear the fact that an 
increase or decrease in the relative number of distinguished persons 
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coming from any established social class or occupational group over 
a period of years is not due to breed or education. Fluctuations of 
considerable magnitude are evident for all groups excepting the 
upper classes, which show a consistent decline since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Yet this is the only group to which the 
eugenist’s argument seems to be applicable. To apply it, however, 
involves one in a contradiction: The upper classes, which occupy the 
highest pinnacle in the English social hierarchy, are also by defini- 
tion the most highly gifted, and, by the same token, in possession of 
the best opportunities; the upper classes are the finished product of 
the process of social differentiation, described as including the 
operation of the principles of “‘assortive mating” in conjunction with 
the working of the law of inheritance, which has been operative in 
all western European populations since modern times; and still, as 
time goes on, these same classes, while continuing to produce many 
times their proportion of great men, contribute a relatively smaller 
number of such persons each succeeding quarter-century. 

It may be objected that this is not a fair conclusion to draw from 
the data under consideration. The method employed (of classifying 
by occupation and not by social position of the fathers of famous men 
and men of genius) when the alternative is present tends to bring 
about a decline in the number of distinguished persons coming from 
the upper classes with the appearance of the professions. Suppose we 
grant that the sharp decline which the upper classes in Ellis’ data 
show is due to a classificatory difficulty, then this argument does not 
hold true for the son of a noble in the unselected data. Every indi- 
vidual, from the son of a baronet up, and irrespective of the profes- 
sional accomplishments of the father, is classified under nobility. 
The relative number of distinguished persons coming from this 
group does not begin to decline until 1675-99, when the drop be- 
comes marked, but neither is there much of an increase after 1575- 
99 (Chart IT). 

How much of the decrease in the number of famous men coming 
from the upper classes can be attributed to a relative decline in the 
size of the group cannot be known. The upper classes never were 
large in terms of relative numbers. Even today the proportionate 
number of persons who can be freed from the immediate toil required 
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to feed and clothe mankind, judging from the figures which are 
available on the occupational composition of the different popula- 
tions of the Western world, is exceedingly small, perhaps nowhere 
going over 5 per cent.”° On the other hand, and as has been said 
before, the number of men of genius from the upper classes who also 
became famous appears at no time to have been limited by the rela- 
tive size of the group. On the contrary, the number of famous men 
produced by the upper classes seems to have been restricted to the 
total number for whom places could be found in politics, law, the 
army, the navy, and the church through the exercise of prerogative 
and special privilege. With the changes in the appeal of these activi- 
ties such as occurred after the seventeenth century, the number of 
famous men produced by the upper classes would decline. The 
multiplication of activities outside these fields in which fame might 
be obtained would also reduce the number coming from the upper 
classes, and irrespective of any changes in size which the group might 
have undergone. 

Furthermore, even if it can be shown that the élite are practicing 
race suicide by refusing to have families, in an attempt to show that 
the upper classes would be fewer in number now than in the past, 
this phenomenon is of too recent origin to be of any help in account- 
ing for the results obtained. The decline in the number of great men 
coming from the upper classes began long before the problem of 
differential fertility was recognized. What does appear to be in- 
volved in the decline of the number of great men coming from the 
upper classes are the traditions of class and caste. The habits of a 
group tend to be relatively stable. Each succeeding generation of 
individuals within a group is formed in the same group mold, and 
this long after the pattern of achievement which the group repre- 
sents has lost its power either to command opportunities for full ex- 
pression or to gain social approval. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
2° Ellis, who relies upon the figures of the Anthropological Committee of the British 


Association, places the number of professional people in the population of the British 
Isles at 4.46 per cent (0. cit., p. 90). 
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ABSTRACT 

Leadership and racial movements among Negroes have reflected the onaine 
intraracial and interracial situations. So far only two significant Negro philosophies 
have crystallized. One was personified in Booker T. Washington, who preached pa- 
tience and good will and was as much a leader of white as of Negro opinion. His rise 
to power helped to solidify an opposition group represented by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, an upper-class Negro movement, under the 
leadership of W. E. B. DuBois, based upon the idea of militant legal tactics to enforce 
the recognition of the legal rights of Negroes. Increasing class consciousness and eco- 
nomic stress are bringing about a realignment of Negro leadership. The stage is now 
set for the emergence of a third great movement, based upon the united efforts of black 
and white workers to change the economic order. 

Leadership is a universal phenomenon, but its specific manifesta- 
tions are always related to problems and conflict situations in a 
particular cultural setting. In order to understand Negro leadership 
in the United States, therefore, it is necessary to know first some- 
thing about the development of Negro culture and its relations to 
the culture of the white man. 

The first important fact concerning the history of Negro culture 
in the United States is the almost complete displacement of the 
native African civilization by white civilization. The nature of the 
first hundred years of, slavery made any other result impossible. 
The Negroes had not only been uprooted territorially from their 
native culture, but they had been separated into small groups and 
set to work on the plantations under strict supervision—as one old 
manuscript puts it, “the better to guard against plots.” They had 
no knowledge of the country, no certainty that escape would im- 
prove their condition, no choice but to learn the English language 
and the ways of white folk. The period of a hundred and seventy- 
five years from the arrival of the first Negroes at Jamestown to the 
invention of the cotton gin was characterized by the domestic and 
small-plantation slavery of the Upper South and by the very slow 


* This paper was read at the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, 
April 17-18, 1936, as a part of the program of the section on “Race and Culture.” 
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growth of Negro population. It was thus an important period in the 
process of acculturation. Later, when cotton became king and slav- 
ery entered its expansive and exploitative stage, there occurred 
significant changes in the density and distribution of population and 
in the relations of whites and Negroes; but these changes were not 
strong enough to undo the civilizing influences which had been at 
work for so many years. 

It has come about, therefore, that the Negro in the United States 
has become culturally assimilated to such an extent that he is dis- 
tinguishable from the white man only by his color. The few surviv- 
ing African words in his dialect, the African tinge in his music and 
dances, the African folk tales and superstitions which he has retained 
—all these are of little consequence when measured against the 
totality of traits which he has borrowed from the white man. Iso- 
lated groups of Negroes, such as those in the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina and Georgia, are the repositories of archaic English culture 
in exactly the same way as the whites of the southern Appalachians 
and Ozarks. 

The normal participation of the Negro in the national culture is 
blocked by the caste status to which he has been assigned by the 
dominant white group. In this respect the Negro stands in contrast 
to most of the alien groups which have come into the United States. 
The European immigrant, for example, goes through the same proc- 
ess of acculturation as the Negro has gone through, but he finally 
merges completely with the national culture through intermarriage 
because, after his Old World traits have been displaced, it is no 
longer possible to classify and identify him as a member of a distinct 
caste. There are exceptions, of course, as in the case of the Jews, 
who voluntarily retain their own group identity, but it might be 
remarked in passing that when anti-Semitism is relatively weak, as 
it is in this country, the Jew finds it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain his group by inner cohesion. In the case of the Negro, however, 
history and the physical marks of race have conspired to make him 
the victim of the white man’s prejudice. And so, in spite of the fact 
that his culture is virtually too per cent white, he is not permitted 
to participate freely and equally in that culture. He is im the white 
man’s world but not of it. The inexorable law of caste decrees that 
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no matter how white his skin, no matter how great his contribution 
to intellectual or moral or artistic culture, he shall remain a member 
of the caste and observe the etiquette pertaining thereto. As a mem- 
ber of the subordinate caste he must play the game in the knowledge 
that the cards are stacked against him. His dilemma is that he 
cannot achieve completeness and ease of mind either as a Negro 
or as an ordinary American citizen. 

Finding the door to equal participation closed, the Negro has 
taken the only course left to him, namely, the building of a whole 
system of society on his side of the color line. The extent to which 
this process has gone is not appreciated by the average white man. 
In addition to the more visible separate schools, churches, and fra- 
ternal orders, there is a multiplicity of institutions and organizations 
which have grown up to answer the needs of the separate racial 
economy. 

The implications of all this are obvious. It means that Negro life 
has become differentiated into social and economic classes in much 
the same way as white life. There is no real unity, no cohesion, in 
Negro life, and a truly race-wide leadership is virtually impossible. 
If the Negro were not so thoroughly American in his culture, if his 
values were not the white man’s values, he would undoubtedly find 
it easier to achieve group cohesion. 

The biracial system in the United States has been tempered with 
a great deal of good will and benevolence. The Negro has suffered 
not so much from outright oppression as he has from mere neglect. 
He has, therefore, been unable to establish a stereotyped view of the 
white man as a cruel oppressor whom he must oppose with all his 
strength. Liberalism in the dominant group has been a factor in 
relieving his tension and reassuring him that things will be better 
after a while, and philanthropy has relieved him of some of the 
necessity of relying upon his own efforts. Naturally enough, then, 
leadership in the subordinate group, particularly within the southern 
region, has rested on the approval of the dominant group as well as 
the following of the Negro group. 

In discussing particular manifestations of Negro leadership it is 
well to limit the focus to those movements and personalities which 
represent sustained efforts to find an answer to the problem of the 
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Negro. Such movements are not numerous, perhaps for the very 
good reason that there are really very few possible “solutions’’ or 
“ways out”’ for the Negro. Here it should be said that Marcus Gar- 
vey’s “Back to Africa” movement scarcely deserves consideration 
in this paper because it had no sustained following, had almost no 
possibility of realization, and was significant chiefly as an example 
of fantasy and escape from reality. 

Different epochs in the history of the Negro have produced differ- 
ent definitions of the Negro’s problem and characteristic answers 
or movements. A chronological approach is therefore essential to an 
understanding of the unfolding patterns of Negro leadership. 

In the slavery era there was not sufficient intercommunication 
and group consciousness to permit the rise of any significant or sus- 
tained Negro leadership in the South. The choices facing the slave 
were few: (1) he could resign himself to being a good slave in the 
hope that his master would make his lot easier as time went on; 
(2) he could remove himself from the situation by escaping to free 
territory or by seeking refuge with friendly Indians; or (3) he could 
resort to force and try to smash the whole system of bondage. The 
first choice meant following the line of least resistance, and, since 
that path was not without its pleasures and compensations, it was 
the most frequent choice. The second was resorted to with sufficient 
frequency to give rise to the institution known as the “underground 
railroad,” including a few courageous leaders like Harriet Tubman, 
but it was in no sense a way out for the whole slave group. The 
third, dramatic and terrifying in its appeal, was inhibited by so 
many factors that it was futile to attempt it on a grand scale. And 
yet it was so tempting, so final, that it was tried more than a score 
of times by embittered souls who were willing to stake everything 
on the slender thread of chance. 

Slave insurrections occurred sporadically throughout the period 
of slavery, but they increased in number and seriousness after the 
invention of the cotton gin. The cotton gin meant the end of south- 
ern abolition schemes, the rise of the Lower South, the tightening-up 
of the economic bonds of slavery, the repression of free Negroes, and 
the restriction of the activities of slaves. The whole trend of slavery 
was reversed. Many a Negro, seeing the handwriting on the wall 
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and realizing that freedom was now posiponed to some far-off day 
which he would never live to see, toyed with the idea of attempting 
the only thing which might now deliver his people from their bond- 
age, namely, insurrection. 

Some of these insurrectionists, like Nat Turner, were fanatics, but 
others, like Gabriel Prosser and Denmark Vesey, might have become, 
in a different setting, the successful heroes of Negro liberation. 
Slaves in other parts of the New World had succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke. But in the United States it could not be. Not that 
potential leaders were lacking. It was the chance of success that was 
lacking, and that chance is prerequisite to the proper fruition of 
leadership in any situation, most especially when violent tactics are 
employed. 

Naturally, free Negroes and runaway slaves living outside the 
slave states could indulge in self-assertion with more vehemence and 
with more safety than could their brethren in the South. A number 
of influential Negro leaders, such as Sojourner Truth, David Walker, 
and Frederick Douglass, appeared in the North. They not only fur- 
thered the cause of abolition in the North but in various ways they 
acted as a leavening force among the free Negroes and slaves of the 
South. Under the circumstances they could not obtain a strong 
overt following in the South, but their continual agitation of the 
slavery question contributed mightily to the war between the North 
and the South and thus finally gained what they had set out to 
achieve—the freedom of the slaves. 

The emancipation and reconstruction era was an era of confusion. 
Sociologically it was a period of intense conflict between the old 
social order and the new legal status of the Negro. As is usual in 
conflicts of folkways and stateways, the folkways finally prevailed. 
That is, in so far as the social relations of the races were concerned, 
they remained on about the same basis as they were before emanci- 
pation. The Negro masses knew that they were free, and they felt 
vaguely that they needed something in order to make it possible to 
function in the new scheme of things, but they achieved no clear 
definition of their problem and made no sustained effort to consoli- 
date their forces. 


Here again the possible paths were few and the choices largely 
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determined by inertia. Bread-and-butter realism dictated to the 
majority the course they should follow, namely, the re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations with their white folk. There was, however, 
considerable disposition to trust in the political process as a way of 
meeting the new problems imposed by freedom. Had not freedom 
and equality been written into the law of the land? Could not the 
Negro have a part in the making and administration of the laws, and 
thus assure himself of the benefits of the law? Was not the ballot 
his best weapon? Negroes of varying degrees of training and com- 
petence went into politics. In the period between 1868 and 1go1 
there were two Negro senators, twenty-one representatives, several 
hundred members of state legislatures, and numerous minor officials. 
Some of these men, like Revels, Bruce, Pinchback, and Elliot, were 
men of high caliber, capable of becoming leaders of Negro thought, 
but their careers as leaders were cut short. Frederick Douglass was 
one of those brilliant personalities who might have had a great fol- 
lowing under more favorable circumstances. But here, as in the 
epoch of slave insurrections, the leadership was forthcoming but the 
chance of following was not. To the southern white man, the ven- 
ture of the Negro into politics was a symbol of the disruption of the 
social order. It violated the established etiquette of race relations 
because it put Negroes in authority over white people. Furthermore, 
it gave the Negro a tool with which he could boost his status still 
further. All this, the white man reasoned, must be nipped in the 
bud. And so, with Ku Klux Klan tactics, he drove the Negro out of 
politics, restored southern white control, and re-established the old 
order of race relations. 

Reconstruction was a “tragic era,’”’ not only for the white man 
but for the Negro as well. Negro leaders who thought they saw the 
beginning of a new day, a day of normal integration of their race 
into the whole fabric of southern life, were brought suddenly to a 
realization of what the southern caste system meant. It gradually 
dawned upon them that the Negro was to be “kept in his place,” 
that he would have to work out his own salvation, and that this 
process would take a long, long time. 

In both races there was confusion, mistrust, and uncertainty—a 
state of tension which called for a restatement of the problem of 
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white and Negro relations and a philosophy which would in some 
measure restore mutual confidence and good will. This was the situa- 
tion which made possible the rise of Booker T. Washington to a 
position of leadership. 

Booker T. Washington is the only Negro leader who has ever had 
anything like a race-wide following. To the masses he is a typical 
American hero. Born in bondage, he struggled for an education, 
caught a vision of the need of his people, founded a humble voca- 
tional school at Tuskegee, Alabama, spread his message to white and 
black, and in a few years was hailed as the Moses of his people. Like 
many another self-made American, he believed that hard work, 
thrift, and honesty were rewarded with success, and he formulated 
the problem of the Negro in those simple terms. To him the prob- 
lem was not political participation or social status but rather a 
matter of making a living, of becoming economically secure, of gain- 
ing competence and respectability. Speaking of the work at Tuske- 
gee, he said, “My plan was.... [that] the students themselves 
would be taught to see not only utility in labor, but beauty and 
dignity, would be taught, in fact, how to lift labor up from drudgery 
and toil and would learn to love work for its own sake.”? He was 
fond of saying that “the individual who can do something that the 
world wants done will, in the end, make his way regardless of race.’’ 

Matters of civic and political participation were to be kept in 
the background in Washington’s scheme. They merely aroused an- 
tagonism and made the lot of the Negro harder. He believed that 
“‘while the Negro should not be deprived by unfair means of the 
franchise, political agitation alone would not save him, and that 
back of the ballot he must have property, industry, skill, economy, 
intelligence and character.’’4 

Strange as it may seem at first glance, Washington was in some 
respects a greater leader of white opinion than he was of Negro 
opinion. Under the circumstances it was inevitable that white senti- 
ment would play the leading réle in determining the type of Negro 
leadership which would succeed. Washington was a peacemaker. He 
reassured the white people of the South and relieved the tension 


2 Up from Slavery, p. 148. 3 Ibid., p. 155. 4 Ibid., p. 208. 
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which they felt on three points in particular: political participation, 
education, and social relations. 

At the opening of the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, Washington 
came into his own as the conciliator. His address was one of the 
most dramatic occasions in the history of the South. The fact that 
the invitation to make the address was extended with considerable 
misgiving, and that his acceptance was accompanied with equal 
trepidation, is evidence of the state of tension on both sides. Wash- 
ington later said that when he started to Atlanta he “felt a good 
deal as . . . . a man feels when he is on his way to the gallows.”’s 

The newspaper accounts of Washington’s address indicate that it 
was considered a significant achievement. The New York World cor- 
respondent described Washington as ‘‘a Negro Moses” who had 
delivered “an oration that marks a new epoch in the history of the 
South.’ Clark Howell, then editor of the Atlanta Constitution, said: 

Professor Booker T. Washington’s address yesterday was one of the most 
notable speeches, both as to character and as to the warmth of its reception, 


ever delivered to a Southern audience. The address was a revelation. The whole 


speech is a platform upon which the blacks and the whites can stand with full 
justice to each other.” 


And what was the secret of Washington’s successful appeal? 
Three excerpts from his address will suffice to answer this question: 


Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first years of our 
new life we began at the top instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or 
the state legislature was more sought than real estate or industrial skill; that the 
political convention of stump speaking had more attractions than starting a 
dairy farm or truck garden.® 


The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions of 
social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoyment of all 
the privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe and constant 
struggle rather than of artificial forcing.® 


In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” 


5 Ibid., p. 213. 8 Tbid., pp. 218 and 219. 
6 Quoted in ibid., p. 238. 9 Ibid., p. 223. 
7 Ibid., p. 226. 10 Tbid., pp. 221 and 222. 
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Booker T. Washington’s popularity continued undiminished until 
his death in 1915. In fact, it has still a remarkable vitality, especially 
in the South, twenty years after his death. The reason is that Wash- 
ington was the symbol of a great mass sentiment—a sentiment 
which created him as its leader. His successor, Dr. R. R. Moton, 
who was president of Tuskegee from 1916 until his retirement in 
1935, carried on in the Washington pattern, but with the addition 
of just so much militancy as is compatible with the increasing race 
consciousness of the southern Negro and the growing liberalism of 
the white man. 

Booker Washington’s Atlanta oration was the signal for the mo- 
bilization of a countermovement. Most northern Negroes and a large 
but relatively inarticulate group of southern Negroes were embit- 
tered by the outcome of reconstruction. The Negro, they thought, 
should insist upon his rights, should resist the tightening grip of the 
caste system with all his might. The rise of Booker Washington, 
with his conciliatory and submissive tactics, was to their way of 
thinking a backward movement. Thus it came about that Washing- 
ton’s hour of triumph was their signal to do something in an or- 
ganized way to stir the Negro from his lethargy and make him 
militant in his insistence on his rights. 

The ideal leader of this movement was at hand. He was W. E. B. 
DuBois. Born in Massachusetts of a long line of free ancestry, edu- 
cated at Fisk, Harvard, and the University of Berlin, a keen thinker, 
a brilliant writer, a forceful speaker, DuBois was eminently fitted to 
lead this movement. In 1896 he went to Atlanta to teach in Atlanta 
University. There he undertook what was perhaps the first real so- 
ciological research in the South. There he saw the caste system in 
operation. Gradually his philosophy took shape. Later, looking 
back over this period, DuBois wrote as follows: 


My real life work was done in Atlanta..... I became more broadly human, 
.... and studied human beings. 

I became widely acquainted with the real condition of my people. I realized 
the terrific odds which faced them. From captious criticisms I changed to cold 
science; then to hot indignant defense. 

At last, forbear and waver as I would, I faced the great Decision. Against 
all my natural reticence and hatred of forwardness, contrary to my dream of 
racial unity and my deep desire to serve and follow and think, rather than to 
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lead and inspire and decide, I found myself suddenly the leader of a great wing 
of my people, fighting against another and greater wing. I hated the rdéle.™ 

In 1903 in his book, The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois’s philosophy 
became apparent. Of Washington he said: “Booker T. Washington 
arose essentially the leader of not one race but two. He was a com- 
promise between the South, the North and the Negro.” Further- 
more: 

So far as Mr. Washington preaches thrift we must hold up his hands and 
strive with him..... But so far as Mr. Washington apologizes for injustice 
North or South or does not rightly value the privilege of voting, belittles the 
emasculating effects of caste distinctions and opposes the higher training and 
ambitions of brighter minds—so far as he does this—we must unceasingly op- 


pose him. By every civilized and peaceful method we must strive for the rights 
which the world accords to men.% 


Mr. Washington insists on thrift and self respect, but at the same time he 
counsels silent submission to civic inferiority such as is bound to sap the man- 
hood of any race in the long run.4 

The Atlanta riot of 1906, coming as it did only a few years after 
what DuBois was pleased to call Washington’s ‘Atlanta Compro- 
mise,’ was more than his patience could bear. In 1910 he went 
North to take a prominent part in a new organization, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. From 1910 to 
1934 he served as publicity director and editor of the Crisis, the 
official organ of the Association. 

The N.A.A.C.P. was founded on the belief that if the Negro 
would organize his forces and strive for the recognition of his legal 
rights, he would eventually, through the exercise of those rights, 
particularly the suffrage, be able to take care of himself. While the 
organization has carried on a great deal of educational work along 
the line of stimulating race consciousness and race pride and has 
taken the offensive in a few legislative ventures, it has for the most 
part found itself carrying on a defensive legalistic program. That is, 
it has largely been concerned with specific cases involving disfran- 
chisement, segregation, discriminatory legislation, injustice in the 
courts, lynching, peonage, etc. 


National Encyclopedia of the Colored Race (Montgomery, 1919), I, 261. 
™ The Souls of Black Folk, p. 42. "3 Ibid., p. 89. 14 Tbid., p. 52. 
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Now, while this legalistic approach has been successful in the 
sense that it has sometimes served as a goad to the South and that 
it has won numerous important legal cases—some of them United 
States Supreme Court decisions involving new precedents—it is 
doubtful whether it has brought the Negro any nearer his goal. 
The N.A.A.C.P. has been, from the standpoint of the southern white 
man, in the same class with abolitionists and carpetbaggers—an 
outside agency which has tried to impose its ideas upon him. Socio- 
logically the weakness of the movement is inevitable and incurable: 
it attempts to undo the folkways and mores of the southern caste 
system by attacking the results and symptoms of the system. Para- 
doxically, if it leaves the attitudes and folkways of the white man 
out of its picture, it is doomed to fail; and if it takes those attitudes 
and folkways into account, it is either forced back to the gradualis- 
tic and conciliatory position of Booker Washington or forced for- 
ward into revolutionary tactics. One wonders then, whether its chief 
function, aside from its value in actually obtaining racial rights, has 
not been to serve as a catharsis for those discontented, impatient 
souls who, while they see no hope of normal participation in Ameri- 
can life, feel that they must never give in and admit that they are 
beaten down spiritually. 

Significantly, DuBois, whose name was for over twenty-five years 
virtually synonymous with the N.A.A.C.P., has lately broken with 
the organization. In the January, 1934, issue of the Crisis, DuBois 
proposed that Negroes ask the government for some subsistence 
homestead colonies of their own so that they would not be bossed 
and controlled by white men in mixed colonies. According to the 
N.A.A.C.P. etiquette, this was a serious faux pas—it asked for segre- 
gation. The fight was on, and before it was over DuBois had re- 
viewed the whole career of the N.A.A.C.P. and subjected it to the 
most searching criticism it had ever seen. But, strangely enough, 
he stood almost alone, and after a few months he gave up the editor- 
ship of the Crisis to devote full time to teaching and writing at 
Atlanta University. Thus the leader and the movement were di- 
vorced—for incompatibility. DuBois now stands on a platform 
which bears striking resemblances to the platform of Booker T. 
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Washington, and his supporters are likely to come from the ranks 
of southern Negroes who once considered him “radical.” 

Now this break in the ranks of the N.A.A.C.P. was not merely a 
personal controversy. It is symptomatic of the increasingly chaotic 
condition of Negro thought in an epoch of transition and redefini- 
tion. Never were there so many conflicting viewpoints on the ques- 
tion of the Negro’s goals and tactics as there are today. One group 
contends that the Negro’s aim should be to lose his identity as a 
Negro and to integrate himself into the national culture. Another 
believes that the Negro has a peculiar cultural contribution to make 
to America and that he should therefore maintain his identity in 
order to liquidate his particular cultural assets. On the economic 
side, one group holds that it is a mistake for the Negro to build up 
a separate racial economy, while another contends that separate 
economic institutions are the only hope for the race. Some of the 
separatists have even gone so far as to start a “Forty-ninth State” 
movement. These various particularistic philosophies, however, 
have at present little meaning or vitality as racial movements. They 
all eventually run up against the naked fact that the Negro has no 
choice as to whether he will be segregated or integrated, except per- 
haps in the purely spiritual sense. 

The economic crisis of the present decade has shown the Negro 
more clearly than anything else has ever done that his economic 
position is marginal and insecure. In despair he has shown an in- 
creasing interest in the economic interpretation of his career in 
America and a disposition to believe that some mighty medicine 
like communism is the only alternative to a permanent status of 
insecurity. As time goes on, and as more and more Negro thinkers 
become impatient with the tactics of middle-ground movements like 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League, and the various interracial 
agencies, there will be a shift in two directions. Those whose inter- 
ests and temperaments call for caution and security will become 
what, for want of a better term, we may call neo-Washingtonians. 
That is, they will combine the philosophy of Booker Washington 
with as much dignified militancy as is compatible with the increase 
in white liberalism since the days of Washington. Those whose ex- 
perience and class position have caused them to lose faith in modera- 
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tionist programs will find a new hope in radicalism. They will in- 
creasingly come to believe that the white and black .proletariat can 
and will unite and solve two problems—economic and racial—with 
one great revolution. 

Already both of these trends are in evidence. The first scarcely 
needs discussion. The pattern is common among Negro professional 
and academic people in the South, even when they belong to local 
branches of the N.A.A.C.P. Such groups shrink from radicalism and 
agree with DuBois when he says: 

The American Negroes do not propose to be the shock troops of the Com- 
munist revolution, driven out in front to death, cruelty and humiliation in 
order to win victories for the white workers. They are picking no chestnuts 
from the fire, neither for capital nor for white labor. The Negroes know per- 
fectly well that whenever they try to lead a revolution in America, the nation 
will unite as one fist to crush them and them alone.'s 

The radical trend is finding expression more and more among the 
younger Negro intellectuals. Some, of course, have a mere academic 
interest in radicalism; others toy with the idea of communism and 
try to hold it as a threat over the white man; and a few embrace 
the doctrine and openly espouse it. The National Negro Congress 
which was held at Chicago in February, 1936, was characterized by 
the efforts of the left-wing group to dominate the proceedings. There 
was abundant evidence of a revolt against all methods which are 
based upon gradualism and good will. 

So far, however, no great race-wide Negro radical leader has ap- 
peared. And he will probably not appear until the movement has 
developed a foundation and a following among the masses. The 
masses move slowly but they are moving. 

Here and there among the Negro workers of the South are found 
evidences of deep unrest and a disposition to do something in an 
organized way to remodel the social order. In the Birmingham in- 
dustrial district, for example, union organization has made consid- 
erable headway among the mine workers. An organizer of the United 
Mine Workers recently described the situation as follows: 


We have completely unionized several of the mines here. We have both white 
and Negro members, and they are learning to work hand in hand. The bosses 


8 Crisis, September, 1931. 
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tried to scare them with “social equality’’ stuff and with dynamite and ma- 
chine guns, but they have stuck together. The Negroes are our best members. 
They were desperate. The union helped them, and now they are ready to fight 
and die before they see the union broken up.” 


Significantly, even conservative white people at Birmingham were 
ready to admit that the “psychology” of the workers was changing. 

Of similar import is a little group of Negro tenants on a plantation 
not far from Birmingham. Their leader is a woman who is barely 
literate but who possesses a refreshing keenness of mind. She never 
refers to Karl Marx or to communism, but she has been “‘converted”’ 
through contact with white radicals, and she is applying the com- 
munist ideology to the local situation. She has organized all the 
tenants on one plantation and is making some headway on adjoining 
plantations. She and her little group live in constant fear. The ap- 
proach of any white man puts them on their guard. Their mail is 
torn open by white persons searching for radical literature. One 
member has been taken to jail, held without charge, and then 
ordered to get out of the county. He went straight home. The whole 
group has a philosophy of union, struggle, and heroism. As their 
leader put it: 


We expect trouble, but we don’t care. I say stick together and stand up 
against the landlord or you'll never have anything. The only way to get any- 
thing in this country is to fight for it. We don’t have anything to lose but our 
lives and they ain’t worth much. They can’t kill you but once. 


Such a group is, at present, rare, under cover, and inarticulate, 
but it is probably the forerunner of a new type of Negro thought and 
leadership. The Scottsboro case, the Angelo Herndon case, the Ala- 
bama mine disorders, the share-cropper revolts in Arkansas and 
Alabama—these, although aided by “outside” white radical influ- 
ences, are symptoms of the beginning of a new struggle for economic 
justice, a struggle which comes from the bottom and pushes upward. 
Eventually the various phases of the movement will strive toward 
integration, and a leader will be created. The course and the out- 
come of the conflict attending such a movement are difficult to 
prophesy, but that the movement is coming there can be little doubt. 


6 Personal interview, March 24, 1935. 
17 Personal interviews, March 27 and 28, 1935. 
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One might venture the suggestion that after all there are only 
two logical and realistic philosophies which Negro racial movements 
can follow. These lie on the extremes and are forever crushing the 
middle course between them. One is the bread-and-butter philoso- 
phy of gradualism, good will, and conciliation. It accepts the status 
quo outwardly and does its revolting inwardly. It expects nothing 
sudden; it sees no short cuts and is therefore not disappointed. The 
other is the philosophy of revolution, of open conflict with the old 
order. It sees the race problem as merely another facet of exploita- 
tion and class conflict in a capitalist economy. Thus viewed, the 
solution is to smash the economic order. The first of these philoso- 
phies has monopolized the field, and it will continue to do so indefi- 
nitely, but it will have to reckon increasingly with the other. 

It is reasonable to expect that unless there is expansion in eco- 
nomic activity in this country and drastic reform of the southern 
agricultural system, the more radical doctrine will take hold, and 
mass consciousness and militancy will increase. The outcome of such 
struggles—in terms of economic and racial accommodation—can 
only be predicted as the whole future development of America can 


be predicted. If the asperities of economic survival increase, the task 
of accommodation on the racial front will require leaders of great 
tact and diplomacy; and if accommodation is not possible, leader- 
ship must take the garb of martyrdom or preach a doctrine of 
acquiescence and despair. 
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NEGRO HARLEM: AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


ABSTRACT 

In contrast to the Negro community in Chicago with a spatial pattern determined 
almost entirely by the ecological organization of the larger community, the radial 
expansion of the Harlem Negro community from its center, the area in which Negroes 
first settled, can be represented by five zones, similar to the pattern of zones of a self- 
contained city. The expansion of the Negro population coincides with the degree of 
physical deterioration in these zones as indicated by the proportion of nonresidential 
structures and lodging-houses, and by the type, age, and condition of residential struc- 
tures. The ecological organization of the Negro community was indicated in the sig- 
nificant increases in the proportion of women, children, and married men and women in 
the population and in the ratio of children to women of child-bearing age of the suc- 
cessive zones marking the outward expansion of the community. Family desertion and 
the proportion of families on Home Relief declined in the successive zones. The dis- 
tribution of crime and delinquency did not reveal significant variations from zone to 
zone. While the concentration of economic, political, and cultural institutions in the 
first zone distinguished this area as the center of community life, the dispersion of recre- 
ational institutions revealed the extent to which the main arteries of travel and the 
“satellite loops” marred the symmetry of the general pattern. This study indicates 
that a local community inhabited by a segregated racial or cultural group may de- 
velop the same pattern of zones as the larger urban community. 


In a study published a few years ago, the writer was able to show, 
by means of an ecological analysis, that the organization and dis- 
organization of Negro family life in the northern city were closely 
tied up with the economic and social structure of the Negro com- 
munity.’ Specifically, in the case of Chicago, it was found that, as a 
result of the selection and segregation incident to the expansion of 
population, the Negro community had assumed a definite spatial 
pattern. This spatial pattern bore the impress of the ecological 
organization of the larger community and could be represented by 
seven zones indicating the outward expansion of the community 
from the slum area about the central business district. On the basis 
of these seven zones it was possible to measure the selection and 
segregation, as revealed in the distribution of occupational classes, in 
the proportion of males, mulattoes, and illiterates in the population 

* See The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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and other indexes to the economic and social structure of the com- 
munity. Family disorganization—measured in terms of family de- 
pendency and desertion—nonsupport, illegitimacy, and juvenile 
delinquency were found to diminish in the successive zones marking 
the progressive stabilization of community life. 

With the results of the Chicago study in mind, the writer under- 
took, on the basis of materials collected while making a survey of 
Harlem for The Mayor’s Commission on Conditions in Harlem, to 
determine to what extent the Negro community in Harlem had 
assumed a natural or ecological order during its expansion.? The 
results of this study are embodied in the present article. 


I. ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND EXPANSION OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


Reports differ concerning the historical events leading up to the 
settlement of the Negro in Harlem; but it seems fairly well estab- 
lished that Harlem had already deteriorated as a residential area 
when Negroes began finding homes there at the opening of the 
present century.’ As is usually the case when Negroes first enter 
neighborhoods occupied by whites, the movement of Negroes into 
Harlem provoked a storm of protest. The New York Herald of July 
10, 1906, reported indignation meetings “throughout the neighbor- 
hood of West 135th Street, where thirty-five white families” were to 
be ejected to make room for Negro tenants. The article ended with 
the following comment: “It is generally believed by the residents, 
however, that the establishment of the Negroes in 135th Street is 
only the nucleus of a Negro settlement that will extend over a very 
wide area of Harlem within the next few years.’’4 

The prophecy contained in the concluding comment has been 
fulfilled by the subsequent growth of the Harlem Negro community. 
From the small settlement in the block referred to above, the Negro 
community has gradually spread out in all directions. While the 
expansion of the Negro community in Harlem has been governed 
largely by social and economic forces similar to those that have 


2 The Commission was appointed by Mayor LaGuardia following the outbreak in 
Harlem on March 19, 1935. 


3 See Clyde Vernon Kiser, Sea Island to City (New York, 1932), pp. 19-20. 
4 Quoted, ibid., p. 21. 
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determined the growth of the Negro community in Chicago, an 
important difference in the growth of these two communities is 
observable. Whereas the growth of the Negro community in Chicago 
was dominated, as we have indicated, almost entirely by the ecologi- 
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cal organization of the city of Chicago, the Harlem Negro com- 
munity has shown a large measure of autonomy in its growth and, 
as we shall see, has assumed the same pattern of zones as a self- 
contained city. 

The radial expansion of the Negro population from the area about 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue may be 
represented ideally by drawing concentric circles about the census 
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tract in which the intersection of these two main thoroughfares is 
located’ (see Map I). In 1910 there were 15,028 Negroes or 54 per 
cent of the Negroes in the Harlem area concentrated in the first two 
zones (see Table 1). At that time Negroes comprised less than a 
fifth of the entire population of these two zones; while in the three 
remaining zones marking the outward expansion of the Negro 
community, they became less and less significant in the population 
(see Diagram I). By 1920 Negroes constituted over three-fourths of 
the population of the first zone, over half of that of the second zone, 


TABLE 1 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM 
COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, 1910, 1920 
1930, AND 1934 


Zone 1910 1920 1930 1934° 

an 1,856 9,053 | 12,585 | 7,661 
13,172 | 43,734 | 72,214] 50,783 
6,145 | 22,661 | 64,368 | 67,304 
1,879 2,058 | 40,312 | 55,337 
5,775 6,742 | 14,415 | 13,397 
Re 27,827 | 83,248 | 203,894 | 203,482 


* Census by the New York Housing Authority. 


and about a seventh of the population of the third. Up to 1920, 
whites in the two outlying zones still resisted the expanding Negro 
population. However, by 1930, the Negro had not only taken over 
almost the entire first zone and increased to seven-eighths and two- 
fifths of the populations of the second and third zones, respectively, 
but had become a significant element—22.7 per cent—in the popula- 
tion of the fourth zone. Even in the fifth zone Negroes had increased 
from 2.5 to 6.2 per cent. This was due chiefly to the movement of 
Negroes into the area between Fifth Avenue and the Harlem River 
(see Map I). The bulk of the Negro population in the fifth zone had 
hitherto been concentrated in the neighborhood of Amsterdam 


5 Statistical data from the federal census and other sources on the five zones are 
based on data for the census tracts which are included more or less in five zones as 
represented ideally on Map I. Data on Zone I are drawn from statistics on one census 
tract, No. 228; while data on the other four zones are based on statistics on the succes- 
sive groups of census tracts encircling this central census tract. 
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Avenue and Ninety-eighth Street, this settlement being an extension 
of the West Side Negro community rather than an expansion of the 
Harlem community. 

Although the five zones indicate the general tendency of the 
population to expand radially from the center of the community, the 


DIAGRAM I 
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Negro population has not expanded to the same extent in all 
directions. Because of economic and social factors, the expansion of 
the Negro population has followed many tortuous paths. It has been 
held in check until residential areas have deteriorated and therefore 
have become accessible not only to Negroes but to Italians and 
Puerto Ricans who live in areas adjacent to those inhabited by 
Negroes. In some instances white residential areas, when almost 
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surrounded by the expanding Negro population, have put up a long 
and stubborn resistance to the invasion of the Negro. This was the 
case with the area about Mount Morris Park; but when this area 
lost its purely residential character, and brownstone fronts became 
rooming-houses, the eventual entrance of the Negro was fore- 
shadowed. Then, too, the advance of the Negro had been heralded 
by the location of light industries, as in the western section of Harlem 
where, after the establishment of a brewery doomed the area as a 
residential neighborhood for whites of foreign extraction, signs 
inviting Negro tenants began to appear on houses. But it seems that 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION NEGRO AND TYPES OF STRUCTURES IN FIVE 
ZONES OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY 


ZONES 


Percentage of population Negro in 
1930 

Percentage of structures that were 
nonresidential in 1934 é 78.2 

Percentage of nonresidential struc- 
tures that were rooming- and lodg- 
ing-houses in 1934* ; 32.0 


* Rooming- and lodging-houses are classified as nonresidential structures. 


the westward expansion of the Negro population has been definitely 
halted at Amsterdam Avenue and will not be able to invade the 
exclusive residential area on Riverside Drive.® 

We can get some idea of the relation between the expansion of the 
Negro population and the character of the areas into which it has 
spread by considering the predominant types of structures located 
in the five zones. First, we note in Table 2 that the Negro population 
predominates in those zones where the majority of the structures are 
nonresidential in character. Then, if we consider more closely the 
character of these nonresidential structures, we find that the Negro 
population is concentrated in those zones where rooming- and 


6 Since 1920 there has been a decrease in the number of Negroes west of Amsterdam 
Avenue. 


I II III IV Vv 
41.4 22.7 6.2 
59.8 42.5 28.0 
32.5 23.0 18.5 
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lodging-houses comprise a relatively large proportion of the non- 
residential structures. If further analysis were made of the various 
zones, it would probably reveal an even closer relationship between 
the expansion of the Negro population and the location of non- 
residential structures. 

Further light on the relation between the expansion of the Negro 
community and the physical character of the areas into which 
Negroes have moved is afforded by data on the type, age, and con- 
dition of the residential structures in the five zones.’ In respect to 
type of residential structures, the third zone showed a comparatively 
large proportion of one-family dwellings. This was due to the fact 
that the western section of the third zone (see Map I) includes a 
large part of the Riverside Drive area. The most noteworthy differ- 
ence between the zones appeared in the proportion-of hotels, board- 
ing-houses, and institutions which were simply classified as ‘“‘other.”’ 
The proportion of this type of residential structure declined sharply 
from 51.7 per cent in the first zone to 14.9 per cent in the fifth. In 
the distribution of the residential structures according to their age, 
the differences in the physical character of the zones stand out more 
clearly. In the first and second zones, where 99 and 87.8 per cent of 
the residents, respectively, were Negroes, go per cent of the residen- 
tial structures were thirty-five years of age and over. For the re- 
maining three zones the proportion of older structures declined 
significantly except in the fourth zone which included a large number 
of deteriorated tenements in the eastern section. This is the very 
section of the fourth zone in which Negroes have settled. However, 
the relation between the condition of the residential structures in 
the various zones and the expansion of the Negro population is 
obscured by the fact that the zones are far from homogeneous in 
physical character. While the third and fifth zones showed the 
greatest proportion of first-class residential structures, the fourth 
zone had the highest proportion of fourth-class dwellings. Never- 
theless, there was a smaller proportion of first- and second-class 
dwellings in the first zone than in any of the other four zones. This 
was true despite the fact that there was a higher proportion of first- 


1 Space does not permit the inclusion of table containing this information. 
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class dwellings in the first zone than in either the second or the fourth 
zone. The comparatively large proportion of first-class structures in 
the first zone was due to the rehabilitation of this area. 


Il, AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


The selection and segregation which have taken place as the Negro 
population has expanded are seen, first, in the variations in the pro- 
portion of grown people in the five zones. Practically four out of five 
persons in the first zone were adults in 1930 (see Table 3). In the 
second zone the proportion of adults in the population declined to 
three out of four, and in the next three zones, from about seven to 
six out of ten persons in the population. The tendency on the part of 
older persons to become segregated toward the center of the com- 
munity is reflected also in the relative number of children in the 
population of the various zones. In the first or central zone only 3.8 
per cent of the entire population in 1930 was under five years of age. 
The proportion of children in this age group increased in each of the 
successive zones until it reached 12.3 per cent in the fifth zone. There 
was also a slight increase in the proportion of females in the succes- 
sive zones marking the outward expansion of the population. Here, 
too, the influence of selective factors was apparent. For, although 
there was an excess of females in the total population of the com- 
munity, the excess of females in the first zone was counterbalanced 
by the tendency on the part of males to concentrate there. A graphic 
picture of the differences in the age and sex composition of the five 
zones is given in Diagram II. 


III. MARITAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION 


The tendency on the part of family groups to move toward the 
periphery of the community was shown in the increasing proportion 
of married men and women in the successive zones.® In the first zone 
or center of the community only half of the men and women were 
married. From this zone outward the percentage of both men and 


8 The tendency on the part of foreign-born Negroes to move toward the periphery 
of the community was probably due to the fact that the foreign Negro population was 
comprised largely of family groups with children. The percentage of foreign-born 
Negroes in each of the five successive zones was as follows: 11.9, 15, 20, 22.6, and 15.6, 
respectively. 
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women married increased until it amounted, in the fifth or outermost 
zone, to 64.2 per cent for the men and 60.1 per cent for the women. 
Correlated with the increase in the proportion of men and women 
married was the gradual decline not only in the proportion of men 
and women single in the successive zones but also in the proportion 
of widowed persons in these five zones. Although these figures do not 
give an absolutely correct picture of the marital condition of the men 
and women in the community, it is interesting to note that the pro- 
portion of men and women widowed was highest in the center of the 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO MALES AND FEMALES 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
SINGLE, MARRIED, WIDOWED, AND DIVORCED IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE 
HARLEM NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


Marital Status Zone III 


wr 


3.8 
14.4 
0.5 
1.6 


community where one would expect to find considerable family dis- 
organization. The decline in the percentage of widowed among the 
males was even greater than among the females. At the same time 
there was an increase in the proportion of divorced persons in the 
successive zones as one left the center of the community. A possible 
explanation of the comparatively larger number of divorced persons 
in the outer zones is that it may indicate a greater regard for legal 
requirements in the breaking of marital ties. 


IV. RATIO OF CHILDREN, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
The low fertility of Negroes in northern cities has been revealed in 
a number of important studies. For example, Thompson and Whelp- 
ton have shown that there has been a marked tendency for the ratio 
of children to Negro women of child-bearing age to vary inversely 
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with size of city. According to these same authors, Negroes in large 
cities, including Chicago and New York, “were not maintaining their 
numbers on a permanent basis in either 1920 or 1928.’° The ex- 
tremely low fertility of Negroes in Chicago has been clearly demon- 
strated by Phillip M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, in an 
unpublished study. In the case of Chicago the present writer has 
shown in a study of the Negro family how selective factors within 
the Negro community affected the relative fertility of different 
sections of the Negro population." Lately, Kiser found in a study of 
Negro birth-rates in a health area of Harlem that the fertility of 
Negro women was lower than that of white women of a similar or 
even a higher occupational level in Syracuse and two other urban 
communities.” Kiser indicated in his study that the low fertility of 
Negroes was “due partly to selective processes with reference to 
residence in Harlem as indicated by higher birth rates among the 
colored population in other parts of the city.’’*3 As a matter of fact, 
even within Harlem itself important differences are revealed if the 
fertility of Negro women is studied in relation to the selective 
processes within the community. These differences became apparent 
when the children under five to women of child-bearing age was 
calculated for the five zones by which we have indicated the expan- 
sion of the Harlem Negro community. We find that both in 1920 and 
in 1930 there was, with one exception, a regular increase in the ratio 
of children from the first to the fifth zone. In 1930 the ratio of 
children in the fifth zone was 462 or four times that in the first zone. 
The exception to the general trend, observable in the fourth zone in 
1920, was probably due to the fact that at that time only a small 
number of economically better-situated families had moved into 


® Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States 
(New York, 1933), p. 280. 


Tbid., p. 281. 

™ See The Negro Family in Chicago, pp. 136-45. The highest ratio of children— 
276—to women of child-bearing age was found in the seventh zone which was farthest re- 
moved from the center of the city; while the lowest ratio—143—was in the third zone— 
an area distinguished by vice and other forms of social disorganization. 

™ Clyde V. Kiser, ‘Fertility of Harlem Negroes,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
XIII (July, 1935), 273-85. 
13 [bid., p. 284. 
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this zone. On the other hand, the changes between 1920 and 1930 in 
the ratio of children in the three outer zones seem to indicate a move- 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 TO 1000 NEGRO WOMEN 20-44 YEARS OF 
AGE IN FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY, NEW 
YORK CITY, 1920 AND 1930 


Ratio of 
Children 
to Women 


Women, Age 
20-44 


4,141 
23,612 
21,107 
12,498 

3,872 


115 
176 
225 
315 
462 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN TO 1000 NEGRO MARRIED WOMEN, 15-44 YEARS 
OLD, AND RATIO OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 TO NEGRO WOMEN 15 AND OVER, 


MARRIED, WIDOWED, AND DIVORCED IN FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM COM- 
MUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


Ratio of 


Married 

Women, 
Age 15-44 
(Estimated) 


Number 
of Births 


Births Per 
1000 Mar- 
ried Women, 
Age 15-44 


Women, 
Age 15 and 
Over, Mar- 
ried, Wid- 
owed, and 
Divorced 


Children 
under 5 


Children to 
Women, Age 
15 and Over, 
Married, 
Widowed, 
and 
Divorced 


2,405 
15,087 
13,883 
8,552 
2,833 


165 
1,230 
1,276 
1,211 

477 


3,883 
22,670 
20,246 
12,120 

4,104 


476 
4,160 
4,749 
3,940 
1,790 


123 
184 
234 
325 
430 


42,850 


4,359 


63,023 


15,115 


240 


ment toward or settlement in the peripheral zones by the more fertile 
groups. 
We can get further light on the relation between the fertility of 


1930 1920 
ZONE 
P| Children Women, Age| Children | Ratio of 
under 5 20-44 under 5 to Women 
476 3,083 336 109 
4,160 15,021 2,793 186 
ae 4,749 7,217 1,858 257 
3,940 805 173 214 
, eee 1,790 2,262 621 274 
66.1 
81.5 
91.9 
141.6 
168.4 
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Negro women and residence in the various areas of the community 
by studying the ratio of children to women fifteen years of age and 
over who were married, widowed, and divorced and the number of 
births to married women fifteen to forty-four years of age. Here, 
again, we find the ratio of children increasing regularly in the succes- 
sive zones marking the expansion of the Negro community. The 
same trend was apparent in regard to birth-rates in 1930. In the 
first zone there were only 66.1 births per one thousand Negro married 
women fifteen to forty-four years of age. But, as in the case of the 
ratio of children, the fertility of the women in the successive zones 
increased according to their distance from the center of the com- 
munity. The fertility of the women in the fifth zone was slightly over 
two and one-half times as great as it was in the first. 

Because of the differences in the age and sex composition of the 
five zones, the crude death-rates were not significant. However, 
when the ratio of births to deaths was calculated, important differ- 
ences appeared. In the first zone deaths were in excess of births, 
while in the second zone they almost balanced the births. In the 
next three zones the number of births per one hundred deaths in- 
creased from 149 to 225 and declined to 167 in the outermost zone. In 
respect to infant mortality there was little difference between the 
zones, the highest infant death rate—10.8—being in the second zone, 
and the lowest—7.8—being in the fourth zone. 


V. CRIME, DELINQUENCY, AND DEPENDENCY 


When we study such phenomena as crime and delinquency in their 
relation to the ecological organization of the Harlem Negro com- 
munity, it appears that economic and cultural factors affect their 
distribution to a far greater extent than the distribution of the 
population with respect to age, sex, marital condition, and fertility.™4 
First, we note (Table 7) that, during the first six months of 1930, the 
highest number of arrests in proportion to men in the population 
occurred in the second zone just outside of the center of Negro 
Harlem’s economic and cultural life. The rate of adult delinquency 
measured in terms of arrests declined gradually in the next two 


4 In a recent article Park has pointed out the fact that in human society the natural 
or ecological social order is limited and modified by institutional and cultural factors; 
see Robert Ezra Park, “Human Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII, 12-15. 
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zones. But we find that the rate in the outermost zone equaled that 
in the center of the community. As we have already indicated, the 
southern portion of this outermost zone included a slum section and 
therefore manifested many of the characteristics of a slum area. 
The juvenile delinquency rates for the five zones were even more 
difficult to explain on the basis of the general community pattern 
without a knowledge of the variations in the character of these zones. 
In 1930—and the same held true for the five-year period from 1930 
to 1934—the juvenile delinquency rate, measured in terms of boys 


TABLE 7 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY RATES IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE 
HARLEM NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Number of Number of 
Number of | Arrests of | Arrests Per | Number of | Number of Boys 
— Males 17_ | Males First | roo Males | Boys 10-16 Boys Arrested 
Years and Six 17 Years Years of Arrested, Per 100 
Over, 1930*| Months, and Over | Age, 1930* 1930 Boys, Age 
1930 10-16 
5,329 333 6.2 329 18 
See 28,256 2,264 8.0 2,326 105 4.5 
23,0065 1,350 5.8 2,088 120 5.7 
are 14,274 597 4.2 1,462 7° 4.8 
4,508 284 6.2 716 31 4.3 


* Number of men and boys seventeen and sixteen years of age, respectively, estimated. 


arrested in proportion to boys ten to sixteen years of age, was 
practically as low in the second zone as in the outermost zone.’ 
Although dependency as represented in the comparatively few 
cases handled by the Charity Organization Society in 1930-31 did 
not indicate the influence of selective factors in the ecological 
organization of the Negro community, selection was apparent in the 
desertion rates and more especially in the proportion of families on 
Home Relief in the five zones (see Table 8). Desertion rates, based 
upon desertion cases handled by the Charity Organization Society, 
declined from g.o per one thousand families in the first zone to 4.0 in 
the fifth. On the basis of the census made by the New York City 


8 It might be mentioned in this connection that adult and juvenile delinquency in 
Chicago fitted into the much-simpler ecological pattern of the Negro community; see 
The Negro Family in Chicago, chap. x. 
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Housing Authority in 1934, the number of families on Home Relief 
declined from 709 per one thousand in the first zone to 284 in the 
fifth zone. However, it should be noted that the highest per- 
centage—g1.2—of families on relief was found in a census tract in 
the second zone, south of the census tract which constitutes the first 
zone in our scheme. But, in spite of this variation from the general 
pattern, the percentage of families on Home Relief in the poorer 
sections of the fifth zone varied slightly from the average for the 
entire zone. In view of what our statistics indicate concerning the 


TABLE 8 


DEPENDENCY AND DESERTION IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM 
NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY 


C.O.S. Unper Care FAMILIES F 
AMILIES ON 
Home RELIEF 
Toran All Cases Desertion Cases Sones SEPT., 1935 
Necro NEGRO 
FAMILIES FAMILIES 
7930 Rate Per Rate Per #934 Rate Per 
Number 1,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 
Families Families Families 
Beales: 2,221 80 36 20 9.0 2,110 | 1,497 709 
ae 15,793 448 28 83 5.2 | 16,32z | 9,560 585 
ae 16,145 533 33 78 4.8 | 18,875 | 7,473 395 
aV..... 9,558 | 343 35 34 3-5 | 14,045 | 4,658] 311 
Wakes 3,717 140 37 15 4.0 3,886 1,104 284 


nature of group life in these various zones, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the large number of families on relief in the zones close 
to the center of the community was associated with the breakdown of 
group life as represented by normal family life in these areas. 


VI. DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The distribution of institutions in the Harlem Negro community 
reflects in a visible form the general community pattern. The con- 
centration of institutions in the first zone was vividly portrayed by 
Rudolph Fisher in a story of Negro life there. “In a fraction of a mile 
of 135th Street,” he wrote, “there occurs every institution necessary 
to civilization from a Carnegie Library opposite a public school at 
one point to a police station beside an undertaker’s parlor at 
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another.’”* A recent survey of this area revealed the extent to which 
the economic life of the Negro community, especially with respect to 
Negro business enterprises, is centered about One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue. There were in this area, in 
1935, 321 business establishments, two-thirds of which were con- 
ducted by Negroes, in addition to 53 offices of Negro professional 
men and women. Because of the economic dependence of the com- 
munity, whites owned the bank and more than 80 per cent of the 
retail food stores, while Negroes controlled practically all the bus- 
inesses providing personal services and other types of enterprises not 
requiring large outlays of capital. In this area were also located the 
two principal Negro newspapers in Harlem and the offices of four 
Negro insurance companies. 

As the center of Negro Harlem has come to play a specialized role 
in the organization of the community, the area affected by the 
process has extended beyond the limits of the single census tract 
which constitutes the first zone. For example, as an indication of 
this process, since 1930 the population of the second zone has 
declined as well as that of the first zone. Hence, in our consideration 
of the distribution of institutions with reference to zones, we shall 
regard as a single area Zones I and II, which have a total population 
about equal to that in each of the two next zones, III and IV (see 
Table 1). In 1935 there were in the central area seventy-five 
churches, not including spiritualists, psychologists, and Father 
Divine’s “Kingdoms.” Forty-two of the churches were of the “store- 
front” type, three so-called “spiritualist” churches, and the remain- 
ing thirty were denominational churches housed in regular edifices. 
The number of all types of religious institutions declined in the 
three zones outside of this central area. For example, in Zone V, 
there were only one regular church edifice and nine “storefront” 
churches. As the focus of the political life of the community, the 
central area contained ten of the eighteen political clubs in the 
community, while Zone III had six such clubs. Although about 40 
per cent of the recreational institutions serving primarily Negro 
Harlem were located in the central area, they were more widely 


6 “Blades of Steel,” Anthology of American Negro Literature, ed. V. F. Calverton 
(New York, 1929), p. 53. 
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distributed in the five zones than other types of institutions. This 
fact is of special interest because it indicates how, in regard to the 
cultural superstructure, the main arteries of travel—Lenox, Seventh, 
and Eighth avenues—running the entire length of the community, 
and the “satellite loops’? at One Hundred and Sixteenth, One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth, and One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
streets tend to mar the symmetry of the community pattern. 

However, this does not affect in any important manner the con- 
clusion to which our study of the Harlem Negro community leads. 
Although our analysis provides additional substantiation of the 
general ecological hypothesis that the distribution of human activi- 
ties resulting from competition assumes an orderly form, it intro- 
duces at the same time an important extension of the theory. It 
appears that, where a racial or cultural group:is stringently segre- 
gated and carries on a more or less independent community life, such 
local communities may develop the same pattern of zones as the 
larger urban community. 

Howarp UNIVERSITY 


SPATIAL MOBILITY OF THE RURAL POPULATION 
WITH RESPECT TO LOCAL AREAS 


C. E. LIVELY 


ABSTRACT 

Previous studies of spatial mobility show that the rural population is a highly 
stable one, the majority of persons never moving far from the place of origin. In the 
present study the three variables essential to the measurement of population mobility 
with reference to a local area—origin of the resident population, circulation of the 
resident families, and dispersion of adult children reared by these resident families— 
were plotted by radial distance both in miles and by political subdivision. The most 
significant finding is that the mobility about the local area of polarization involves 
short distances, primarily, and falls away from the polar center after the manner of a 
hyperbolic surface, with occasional radiating inequalities which indicate favored 
routes of migration. This phenomenon is sufficiently general in occurrence to be desig- 
nated as the ‘‘Law of Limited Circulation of Population.” 

The internal mobility of the population of the United States is a 
topic of growing interest. While there is already considerable litera- 
ture on the subject, until recently most of it has been concerned with 
the two major historical migrations, namely, the movement to the 
frontier and the movement from the rural districts to the towns and 
cities. Only minor emphasis has been placed upon that phase of the 
subject which deals with the circulation of the population with 
respect to local areas. It is with certain aspects of this third type 


of mobility that this paper is concerned. 


BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


The study of the mobility of population with respect to a given 
local area may be pursued by means of a variety of approaches and 
methods. If the scope of investigation is narrowed to include only 
those spatial movements of individuals or families incident to the 
change of domicile, three important aspects of such mobility are 
likely to be considered: (1) the spatial origin of the population living 
in a given area at a given time, (2) the extent of the territorial circu- 
lation of the population of the area during a given time period, and 
(3) the geographic distribution of former residents of the area. Let 
us consider each of these in turn. 

There is abundant evidence that the most likely place of birth 
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of the population of a state is (1) the state itself, (2) adjacent states, 
and (3) other states.’ Certain conditioning facts should be noted, 
however. In the first place, the behavior of migrants with respect to 
a given state is somewhat dependent upon its position with respect 
to the frontier, or other similar area of known opportunity. Hence, 
the probability of the population of a state being native to it is 
decreased in proportion to its proximity to the frontier. It may also 
be said that the dispersion of migrants born in a given state is likely 
to cover a wider area than the migrants into it, unless the state is 
located on or near the frontier. In the second place, east and west 
migrations have in the past tended to predominate over migrations 
north and south. In the third place, since the passing of the frontier, 
the migrants born in many well-settled eastern states have showed 
a disposition to revert to the shorter distance dispersion that has 
characterized the migrations into these states.” 

By splitting the total populations of the state into their rural- 
urban components, it may be easily demonstrated that these com- 
ponents differ with respect to the origin of the population as follows:3 
(1) The rural-farm population is most native and the urban popula- 
tion least native to the state of residence. (2) The urban population 
is drawn from a wider geographic area than the rural-farm or rural- 
nonfarm population. (3) The rural-nonfarm population lies between 
the urban and rural-farm population with respect to its nativity. 
(4) Proximity of a state to the frontier does not nullify these relation- 
ships; it merely changes the proportions. (See Table 1.) 

It is not possible in the United States to trace the circulation of 
the population through the more local subdivisions, such as the 
county, township, or city, by means of official published statistics. 
By using the birth and death statistics in combination with the 
census enumerations, it is possible to determine the natural increase 
of such minor civil divisions and to calculate the net effect of migra- 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. II, chap. iv. 

2 See C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, Interstate Migrations among the Native White 
Population as Indicated by Differences between State of Birth and State of Residence 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture Bull. [1934]); C. W. Thornthwaite, Jnternal Migra- 
tion in the United States (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934). 


3 See Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. I1, chap. iv, Table 28. 
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tion into and out of such areas. Such calculations are of a mass 
nature, however, and shed no light upon the origin of the incoming 
population or the destination of the outgoing population. The cen- 
sus reports of many European nations have in the past carried birth- 
residence data for local subdivisions. As long as fifty years ago 
Ravenstein‘ published considerable data of this sort regarding the 
principal countries of Europe. His data for Great Britain, based 
upon the census of 1881, showed that the population of the counties 
of that kingdom was predominantly of local origin. He found that 


TABLE 1 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF THE URBAN, RURAL-FARM AND RURAL- 
NONFARM POPULATION OF SIX SELECTED STATES* 


PERCENTAGE 
PLACE OF BIRTH 
Rural Rural 
Total Urban 

State of residence.......... 71.4 63.8 83.4 74.7 
Adjacent states............ 12.5 14.8 8.4 12.2 
Other states in U.S......... 8.8 II.1 5.9 8.1 
Foreign country........... 7.0 9.9 2.8 4.6 
0.3 0.4 0.2 0.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Alabama, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Vermont. 


74.6 per cent of the population was living in the county of birth, 
11.7 per cent in counties adjacent to the county of birth, 10.2 per 
cent elsewhere in the kingdom of birth, and 3.5 per cent elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. This conclusion was substantially sup- 
ported by his data from other countries, the proportions varying 
somewhat with the country and with the size of the local unit of 
enumeration. He also concluded that the population of the large 
cities was less local, and that of the small towns more local, in origin 
than that of the country. 

In order to obtain data for the United States comparable to that 
of Ravenstein for Europe, it is necessary to resort to monographic 


4E. G. Ravenstein, ‘The Laws of Migration” Journal of the Statistical Society, 
IVk, 167-227; LII, 241-301. 
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studies. Fortunately, a number of such studies made in recent years 
supply some data on this subject. Table 2 summarizes the data on 
birth-residence from three such monographs.‘ In addition to these, 
certain other results may be cited. Rankin® recorded in 1923 that, 
of 1,021 farm operators living in ten sample areas of Nebraska, 21.1 
per cent was born in the county of residence and 46.4 per cent in the 
state. Anderson’ found that, of 294 white farm owner-operators in 


TABLE 2 
BIRTHPLACE OF FARM OPERATORS AND OPEN-COUNTRY FAMILY HEADS 
LIVING IN SELECTED AREAS OF NEW YORK AND 
OHIO, BY CIVIL DIVISION 


Farm Operators, | Farm OPERATORS, 
Four New York Ercut 
i G Co 
CounTIES, 1921 TOWNSHIPS, 192 
» 1937 New York, 1930 
BIRTHPLACE 
Number | reumber | Percent Number | 
age age age 
Township of residence... .. 517 44.0 465 46.0 631 25.3 
Elsewhere county of resi- 
204 17.0 158 16.0 457 18.3 
rdering county cy 636 25.5 
counties in state 795 165 6.6 
Bordering states |. 66 2.6 
Other states in U.S. } 59 5:0 83 8.0 125 5.0 
Foreign country.......... 164 407 16.5 
RE ey 1,178 100.0 | 1,012 100.0 | 2,495 100.0 


North Carolina, 61 per cent was born in the township of residence, 
76 per cent in the county, and 98 per cent in the state. Hypes® writes 


SE. C. Young, The Movement of Farm Population (Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bull. No. 426), p. 56; C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Movement of Open Country 
Population in Ohio (Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 467), p. 22; W. A. 
Anderson, Mobility of Rural Families (Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
No. 607), p. 6. 


6 J. O. Rankin, The Nebraska Farm Family (Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bull. No. 185), p. 21. 


1 Living Conditions among White Land-Owner Operators in Wake County (North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 258), p. 9. 


8 J. L. Hypes, Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut (Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bull. No. 196), p. 19. 
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that, of 616 heads of open-country households studied in six Con- 
necticut townships, 21.6 per cent was born in the township of resi- 
dence, 10.7 per cent in adjacent towns, 15.3 per cent elsewhere in the 
state, and 36.7 per cent in foreign countries. 

With respect to the territorial circulation of families during a 
given time period, the writer? has recorded that, of 1,275 open- 
country heads of households in Ohio, 49 per cent had lived in the 
same township since marriage, and 66 per cent had not moved 
beyond the limits of the county of residence. Young’ found that; 
of 704 persons who were farm operators in Livingston County, New 
York, in 1908, 68 per cent was still living in the same township in 
1918 and 76 per cent was still living in the same county. Rankin,” 
in his Nebraska studies, found that, of the families occupying 1,141 
farms during the period 1911-20, two-thirds of all moves made by 
them were from farm to farm in the same community and that only 
one-third of the moves were from one community to another. The 
community was defined as the village-trade-basin area known as the 
“turban” community. Similarly, Gray and his associates* found 
that, in several sample areas located in Kentucky and Tennessee 
56-67 per cent of all moves made by 1,093 farm operators since they 
began to farm were moves within the same local community. 

Considerable data are also available regarding the territorial dis- 
tribution of persons originating in a given local area. Anderson’ 
noted that, of 2,330 living children who had left their parental 
homes in the open country of Genesee County, New York, 50 per 
cent was living within a radius of 15 miles of their parental homes 
and that 80 per cent was to be found within a radius of 4o miles. 
In a similar study™ of the migration of the children of white farmers 
in North Carolina it was concluded that 30 per cent of the migrants 

9 Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 0 Op. cit., p. 44. 

™ Nebraska Farm Tenancy (Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 
196), p. 16. 

™L. C. Gray and others, ‘Farm Ownership and Tenancy,” Yearbook of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (1923), p. 597. 

13 Mobility of Rural Families, p. 35. 

™ W. A. Anderson and C. P. Loomis, Migration of Sons and Daughters of White 
Farmers in Wake County, 1929 (North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
No. 275), p. 13- 
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was located within 10 miles of the parental home, 65 per cent within 
25 miles, and 80 per cent within 50 miles. Similar studies in Ohio’ 
showed that, of 1,583 children who had migrated from their open- 
country homes, 43 per cent was to be found within a radius of 1o 
miles, 59 per cent within a radius of 20 miles, and 82 per cent within 
a radius of 100 miles. Likewise, Young" found that, of 2,072 men 
and 1,588 women reared on the farms of three sample areas in New 
York, 74 per cent of the men and 70 per cent of the women were 
living in the county where reared. 

Additional data bearing upon these points could be cited from 
published monographs. They all tend to substantiate the same gen- 
eral conclusion, however—namely, that the rural population is a 
highly stable one, from the standpoint of spatial mobility, and that 
the majority of persons never move far from the place of origin. As 
methods of indicating this stability, both mileage and concentric 
political subdivisions have been used. The relationship of these two 
measures of population dispersion has not yet been established, 
however. Furthermore, few comparable data have appeared bearing 
upon the question of the territorial circulation of the families resi- 
dent in an area during a given period of time.’’ And, finally, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the nature of the variables necessary for 
the measurement of the spatial mobility of the population of an area 
incident to changing domicile has not yet been recognized and their 
relationships indicated. The remainder of this paper is devoted to 
certain recent findings on these points. 


RECENT FINDINGS 

Any local rural area, such as a county, township, or village incor- 
poration, may be regarded as a population unit which effects inter- 
change of population with other similar units surrounding it. This 
process of interchange works somewhat as follows: (1) The area 
produces population, but it also receives persons from other areas. 
Persons born elsewhere migrate in, either as children with their 
parents, as unmarried adults, or as heads of families or households. 


8 Lively and Beck, op. cit., p. 11. © Op. cit., pp. 25 and 27. 
"7 The work of H. W. Green for the Cleveland metropolitan area is notable in this 
regard. 
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For the most part, the unmarried either marry and establish them- 
selves with their families as residents of the area or move on as 
transients. (2) These newly established families, along with those 
more indigenous to the area, circulate about, more or less, through- 
out the period of their existence. (3) The families produce children 
who mature in the area and leave it for other areas for reasons simi- 
lar to those who migrated into it. If these three processes are 
thought of as occurring, not in series, but simultaneously, the picture 
is complete. 

This process of population interchange is, of course, affected by 
the nature and extent of the opportunity of the area (or supposed 
opportunity) and its relation to similar opportunities in surrounding 
areas. If the area in question is one of relatively high opportunity, 
the incoming stream more than balances the outgoing stream, and 
we have an area of absorption or concentration of population. If the 
opportunity of the area is poor in comparison with that of neighbor- 
ing areas, the outgoing stream more than balances the incoming 
steam, and an area of dispersion of population is indicated. If the 
local opportunity is exceptionally poor, the net outgoing stream 
may more than balance the production of population (i.e., the 
natural increase), and the area suffers from depopulation. These 
processes are familiar to the student of population. They are re- 
counted here, however, for the purpose of making the point that, 
aside from the movement of transients through an area, the essential 
variables necessary for measuring the spatial mobility incident to 
the change of domicile of the population of an area with respect to 
other areas are three in number: (1) the origin of the population 
domiciled in the area, (2) the circulation of the households and 
families domiciled in the area, and (3) the dispersion of the adult 
children produced and reared by the families of the area. We may 
now proceed to a more detailed consideration of these three vari- 
ables. 

The data presented were drawn from a census of ten rural town- 
ships of Ohio as of January 1, 1935. The study was conducted by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and the F.E.R.A., co- 
operating. Both open-country and village population were included, 
the proportion of families being 70 per cent and 30 per cent, respec- 
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tively. Table 3 shows the origin of the 2,698 heads of families living 
in these townships at the time of the survey. “Origin” was taken 
as the place where the family head lived longest during the ages 
8-16 years. It is probably highly correlated with place of birth. 
The place of origin is indicated in terms of the radial distance in 
miles from the center of the county of residence on January 1, 1935, 
and also in terms of political subdivisions. 

While mileage may be the more desirable form of expression for 
radial distance, the amount of labor necessary for determining it is 


TABLE 3 


HEADS OF FAMILIES LIVING IN TEN RURAL TOWNSHIPS OF OHIO, 
CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE OF PLACE WHERE REARED* 
FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE, JANUARY 1, 1935 


Radial Distance Percent- Radial Distance by 
in Miles Political Subdivisions 


Adjacent counties. . . 

Other counties in Ohio 

States adjacent to 
Ohio 

Other states in U.S... 

Foreign country .... 

Unclassified 


* I.e., place lived longest during ages 8-16. 
t Average distance: 4,447 miles. 


considerably greater than that required for determining the political 
subdivisions of origin. Table 3 shows, however, that, if the mileage 
zones are set with reference to the boundaries of political subdivi- 
sions, the latter may serve as a very good substitute for indicating 
radial distance. 

Table 4 deals with the radial distance of circulation of the same 
heads of families during the period January 1, 1928—January 1, 
1935. Asin Table 3, the correlation of the two methods of measuring 
radial distance is presented. The data of this table are presented in 
terms of number of places lived rather than in terms of number of 
heads. This permits the inclusion of all places of residence instead 
of merely the most distant place of residence. If the latter method 


Percent- 
age 

Under 10............| 3,760 65.3 64.3 
12.0 343 12.7 
7.9 203 7.5 

171 6.3 

58 2.% 188 7.0 
5.0 54 2.0 
138 
q Unclassified.......... 37 1.4 37 1.4 
Total............] 2,698 | 100.0 Total. .........| 2,698 | 100.0 
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were followed, the number of frequencies occurring at distances of 
2.5 miles and over would be reduced by 74. Changes of domicile 
which did not carry the family beyond the limits of the sample town- 
ship or village were not included."* If the changes of domicile that 
occurred within these sample area units were included, the number 
of places lived within a radius of less than 2.5 miles would have been 
increased somewhat. Lengthening the time period covered would 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF PLACES OF RESIDENCE OF HEADS OF FAMILIES, JANUARY 1, 
1928—JANUARY 1, 1935, CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE 
FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE ON JANUARY 1, 1935 


Number Radial Distance Number 
by Political of 
Subdivisions Places 


Township 

Other townships in 
county 

Adjacent counties. . . 

Other counties in Ohio 

States adjacent to 
Ohio 

states in U.S... 

oreign country 
Unclassified 


Radial Distance 


° 
4 

8 

8 
I 
I 


2 
° 


° 


* Distance: 4,554 miles. 


probably tend to increase the proportion of places lived beyond the 
limits of the sample area. 

In Table 5 the same method of measuring radial distance is ap- 
plied to the data on the dispersion of adult children reared in the 
sample areas. Here, again, the correspondence of results obtained 
by expressing radial distance by the two methods is very close. This 
table includes adult children who have migrated to cities as well as 
those who remained in the rural districts. Hence, the dispersion of 
these adult children is greater than that indicated by the origin of 
the heads of families included in Table 3. This is to be expected since 


8 T.e., by definition, a “move” was a change of domicile which carried the family 
beyond the limits of the township or village of residence at the time of the survey. 


in Miles 
age 
68.9 1,980 68.8 
7.3 342 I 
173 6.1 286 
75 2.6 156 
22 0.8 
2,500-5,000.......... 1* 0.0 81 
22 
3 
Unclassified.......... 2 o.1 2 
Total...........] 2,872 | 200.0 Total..........] 2,872 | 100m 
| 
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Table 3 includes only those heads of families that located in the 
rural districts, and they generally disperse a shorter distance from 
the parental home than those who locate in cities. 

From the data presented, certain tentative conclusions may be 
suggested. In the first place, the three variables presented, which 
are essential to the measurement of population mobility with respect 
to a local area, may be expressed in terms of radial distance in miles 
from the central unit area. In the second place, these three variables 
—origin of the resident population, circulation of the resident 


TABLE 5 


CHILDREN OF HEADS OF FAMILIES NOT AT HOME, JANUARY 1, 1935, 
CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE FROM PARENTAL HOME 


Radial Distance Percent- Radial Distance by Percent- 
in Miles age Political Subdivisions age 


47-1 
Adjacent counties. . . 20.0 


Other counties in Ohio 14.5 

States adjacent to 
Ohio 

Other states in U.S... 

Foreign country 


2,760 


* Average distance: 4,697 miles. 


families, and dispersion of adult children reared by these resident 
families—are essentially the same in nature, i.e., they tend to ap- 
proximate a hyperbola (see Charts I, II, and III). In the third 
place, radial distance measured in terms of political subdivisions is 
sufficiently accurate to warrant its substitution for the more accurate 
mileage measure as a convenient substitute. 

In further substantiation of these conclusions, it may be stated 
that essentially the same results have been obtained with similar 
data for Tripp County, South Dakota, and for twelve rural town- 
ships in Iowa. There can be no disputing the validity of the mileage 
measure. The use of concentric zones does not mean, however, that 
the migrants or places of residence are, in any case, evenly dis- 
tributed at specified distances about the local or central area. Direc- 
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tions, or routes, of migration are readily distinguished. Such 
routes of migration may at times affect the form of the variable. 
This is noticeable where the migration of adult children is pre- 
dominantly to some large city. In cases where the local area is con- 
tiguous to a state boundary, it is noticeable that the direction of 
movement is affected somewhat. Rural migrants apparently hesi- 
tate to cross state lines. 


CHart Ol. Percentace Distribution OF CHILOREN OF HEADS 
OF FAMILIES Nor at Home JANUARY 1, 1935 BY 
DISTANCE FROM THE PARENTAL HOME 
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The close correlation between radial distance measured in miles 
and radial distance measured by political subdivisions is not without 
logic. The mileage intervals are set with correspondence in mind. 
That there is any variation at all between the results obtained by the 
two methods is due to the rectangular, and sometimes irregular, 
shape of the political subdivisions. At first thought, it might seem 
that locating the sample areas near to state lines would greatly 
lower the correlation, but such does not appear to be the case. Of 
the ten sample townships used in this study, four were located 
within counties adjacent to the state line. In these cases it was evi- 
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dent that the state line served as a sort of barrier to rural migrants. 
Furthermore, relatively few migrants proceed farther than the 
second or third tier of counties. Hence, it is likely to follow that the 
number of cases living in the state but omitted from a given distance 
zone is likely to be balanced by the number living in adjacent states 
but included within the given distance zone. This means that the 
cases included in corresponding distance groups may not be identi- 
cal, but, for purposes of measuring dispersion, identity of cases is 
unnecessary. 

If the conclusions of this paper are found to be valid, we may re- 
gard any local area as possessing a certain polarizing power for its 
inhabitants. This polarizing influence varies as the result of many 
factors, such as local economic opportunity, supposed opportunity 
elsewhere, occupations to be followed, the strength of family and 
other group ties, and the differential rate of population growth. 
Therefore, when each local area is thrown into competition for popu- 
lation with other surrounding local areas, both centripetal and 
centrifugal forces come into play. That is to say, any area may be 
regarded as an area of both attraction and expulsion for some popu- 
lation. Each area receives migrants from other areas moving as a 
result of the balance of the attractive forces of other areas and the 
expulsive forces of the home area. But each area also sends forth 
migrants as a result of the same process. That distance is a factor in 
migration is indicated by the fact that the bulk of the migration to 
to any center of supposed opportunity is relatively local. That op- 
portunity is a factor is indicated by the tendency of migrants to con- 
centrate in certain near-by communities. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, the most significant fact is that the mobility about 
the local area of polarization involves short distances, primarily, and 
falls away from the polar center after the manner of a hyperbolic 
surface, with occasional radiating inequalities which indicate favored 
routes of migration. I believe this phenomenon to be sufficiently 
general in its occurrence to warrant designating it as the “Law of 
Limited Circulation of Population.” 

It should be clear to the reader that this principle of limited circu- 
lation of population may be applied only within limits. It applies 
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particularly to the circulation of the total population with respect 
to a given local area. It does not necessarily apply to special groups, 
such as professional persons, where the range of territorial mobility 
is much wider than for most occupational groups. In like manner the 
principle can scarcely be said to apply to those population groups 
migrating directly to some distant colony or frontier, or to the move- 
ments of that class of chronic movers commonly known as transients. 
However, only a small proportion of the population may be in- 
cluded in such groups. 
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FAMILY BACKGROUND AND THE PLACEMENT OF 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN’ 


ALICE LEAHY SHEA 


Introduction —To what extent does family background enter into the place- 
ment of illegitimate children? A review of the literature leads one to the belief 
that it plays a large part in the choice of a home. At least for more than two 
decades social workers have been exhorted to “fit the home to the child.’”’ To do 
this demands a knowledge of the child and his family background as well as a 
knowledge of the foster-home. The highly subjective element of the task is 
evident. Nowhere are there objective measures of personality of sufficient 
reliability to warrant a diagnosis and a prognosis for adjustment of the indi- 
viduals involved. How much objective facts such as age, education, occupation, 
etc., serve as bases for inferences as to intellectual potentiality can be only a 
matter of speculation. How much they may serve as bases for inferring other 
traits is guesswork. Nevertheless, family-background data are in all probability 
being constantly used as guides in placement of children. 

Purpose——This study seeks to discover whether the usual placements of 
illegitimate children, namely: (1) retention by mother, (2) boarding-home, (3) 
institution, and (4) adoption differ radically one from the other when any single 
fact of history or any combination of such facts is considered. 

Data were taken from the records of the Board of Control, state of Minnesota, 
covering the period 1918-28. The mean period of supervision of the individuals 
involved was two and one-half years, computed from the date of opening of the 
record to date of last entry. At the time of transcription no record was less than 
two years old. With the exception of children going into institutions, the average 
age of placement was less than nine months. Since so little can be known of the 
child as an individual at this early age, the importance of the family background 
in placement becomes manifest. 

Findings: age of parents —Irrespective of the type of placement of the child, 
the mothers were, on the average, twenty-one and one-half years of age. The 
fathers of the children receiving adoptive-home placement were younger 


* This is a summary of a paper, the full text of which has been deposited with the 
Documentation Division of Science Service, and may be ordered as Document 1008 
from Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., remitting twenty- 
five cents for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 35 mm. motion-picture film), 
or fifty cents for photoprints (6X8 in. in size) readable without optical aid. 

This service makes possible the publication in the Journal, in summary form, of many 
research studies where limitations of space do not provide for publication in full, and 
at the same time the complete text of papers with detailed statistical tables will be 
available to the specialists who work with similar problems. 
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(twenty-five and one-half years of age) than the fathers of children in all other 
groups (twenty-eight years of age). The relationship of age to occupational 
attainment, and the latter in turn to earning capacity, may be a factor in the 
release of parental responsibility which the adoption of the child reflects. 

Place of birth—The proportion of children born at home and retained by their 
mothers is about twice as large (33 per cent) as the group of children receiving 
other types of placement (16 per cent). In general, the proportion of illegitimate 
children born in hospitals is twice as great as all births in the state. 

Education of mother —The proportion of mothers who have completed high 
school is greater in the case of adopted children than for any other group. The 
order from least to greatest for mothers’ education is as follows: children in 
institutions, retained, boarding-home, and adoptive home. 

1.Q. of Mothers —The data available on the intelligence of unmarried mothers 
are highly selected. Ordinarily only those mothers whose behavior leads one to 
suspect mental deficiency or instability are chosen for intelligence tests. The 
average I.Q. in our tested group (809 mothers) is 73.7. It was noted that, on the 
average, mothers whose children were placed in adoptive homes were signifi- 
cantly higher than all others, namely with an I.Q. of 77, and that mothers 
whose children were placed in institutions were significantly lower than all 
others, with an average I.Q. of 67.7. 

Parental occupation.—The proportion of fathers whose occupation may be 
listed in the three highest levels of the Minnesota Occupational Classification 
is 25 per cent for adopted and boarding children, and 19 per cent for the fathers 
whose children are retained by their mothers or placed in institutions. The 
proportion of mothers whose children were adopted and whose occupation falls 
in the three highest levels is 13.1 per cent; the proportion in the case of boarded 
children is 12.3 per cent, while 8.9 per cent of the mothers who retained their 
children may be so classified and 5.6 per cent in the case of mothers whose 
children were placed in institutions. Hence it would appear that placement 
groups are differentiated on the basis of parental occupation. 

Marital status of mother’s parents —An analysis of the marital status of the 
mother’s parents in reference to child placement shows that the mothers of 
illegitimate children placed in boarding-homes, institutions, and adoptive homes 
have one or both parents dead in significantly greater proportion than mothers 
who retain their children. However, the existence of the maternal grandparents’ 
home does not permit inferences relative to the potentialities of the children. 

Conclusion—From the data available it appears that the background of 
adopted children is relatively superior to that of other illegitimate children. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


GERMAN POLICIES FOR INCREASING BIRTHS: 


The recent admirable article by Professor Hankins on German population 
policy is based on first-hand observation and gives a remarkably complete pic- 
ture of a tremendously interesting experiment in social engineering. The pres- 
ent writer’s more recent period of study in Germany has yielded no information 
that would alter significantly the picture drawn by Professor Hankins. Certain 
comments may be made, however, by way of supplement in regard to (1) the 
survey of policies, (2) the more recent statistics, and (3) the interpretation of 
the increased birth-rate. 

1. The account of the Erbhof policy is compact and accurate but perhaps 
fails to raise with sufficient force the question as to whether the transmission 
of the Erbhéfe to one heir alone might not limit rather than increase the size 
of family. It is conceivable that a Bauer would not care to burden his heir with 
providing education and dowery for many siblings. This question is raised even 
by devout Nazis.? A reader might also be misled by the account of the classes 
of applicants for marriage loans who are rejected on the basis of medical inves- 
tigation. The legal basis for this procedure seems to be given as the Gesetz 
sum Schutze der Erbgesundheit des deutschen V olkes rather than the directions to 
medical examiners from the Ministry of the Interior.s The marriage health law 
provides for the withholding of marriage certificates on four grounds: (1) con- 
tagious disease, (2) lack of legal competence, (3) mental affliction, and (4) 
inheritable disease in the sense of the sterilization law. It is to be noted that to 
date such certificates are required only for those engaged persons suspected of 
defect. To the list of population measures mentioned by Professor Hankins 
might be added the fact that certain educational and traveling expense aids 
are given to large families.‘ 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 630-52. 


*Dr. O. Tornau, “Erbhéfe und Kinderzahl,” Deutsches Arzteblaitt, LXV, Heft 34 
(August 24, 1935), 801-4. 

3 Richtlinien fiir die Gratlichen Untersucher der Ehestandsdarlehenbewerber vom 16. 
Mars 1934, Reichsgesundheitsblatt 1934, Heft 13, S. 269 ff. 

4See Hans-Georg Ballarin and Hellmuth Riéssler, Sonderfiirsorge fiir Kinderreiche 
(2d Aufl.; Leipzig: Wordel Verlag, 1936). 
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Professor Hankins very properly notes that there may be a certain antithesis 
between measures promoting quantity and those calculated to promote quality. 
The German writers such as Burgdérfer are much aware of this and advocate 
equalization schemes that distribute the burdens of family-rearing within a 
particular economic group rather than put a premium on the fertility of the 
poorest class. Recently an equalization scheme has been worked out for dentists 
in addition to the pre-existing schemes for druggist employees and panel doc- 
tors. One per cent of the fund turnover is to be used to pay thirty Reichsmarks 
a month for each third or later childs Burgdérfer suggests a comprehensive 
scheme whereby extra premiums are paid into social-insurance funds or sub- 
sidies are derived from such funds, depending on income and size of family.‘ 
Even when flat sums are paid, as in the case of the marriage loans and child 
subsidies, there is a rejection of defective applicants. About 2.8 per cent of the 
marriage-loan applicants are refused; of these, 50.7 per cent for feeble-minded- 
ness, 3.7 per cent for schizophrenia, 2.7 per cent for epilepsy, and 2.4 per cent 
for bodily defects. The proportion refused runs fairly constant from month to 
month, and mental defect is always the most important ground.? 

2. Since the writing of Professor Hankins’ article German population policy 
has moved apace and yielded more recent statistics. For the fourth quarter of 
1936, 48,824 marriage loans were granted and 47,830 abatements were made for 
the birth of children. To January, 1937, about 700,000 marriage loans have 
been granted, averaging 600 Reichsmarks. Furthermore, from October, 1935, 
to January, 1937, subsidies have been granted to 350,000 large families including 
some 2,000,000 children. Since August, 1936, monthly grants have been made 
to some 237,000 families, with an effect on 300,000 children. 

Success seems to continue to crown the Nazi efforts. Marriages have not de- 
clined as much as might have been expected from the advance to marriage age 
of the slender population crop of the war years. The marriages for the third 
quarter amount to 147,055, which would mean a rate of 8.7.%° The marriages 
for the fourth quarter of 1936 are estimated at 176,000, which would give an 
estimated rate for the year of 9.1 in contrast to 9.7 for the previous year. The 
births for the third quarter of 1936 yielded a rate of 18.5 and the estimated 
rate for the whole year is 19.1, or higher than for the previous year." There is 

Fischer, ‘‘Die Familienlastenausgleichskasse der kassenzahnirztlichen 
Vereinigung,”’ Deutsches Arzteblatt, LXV, Heft 39 (September 28, 1935), 919-20. 

6 Friedrich Burgdorfer, “‘Ziele und Wege der Bevilkerungspolitik im nationalsozial- 
istischen Staate,’’ Der Erbarzt, II, Heft 8 (August 24, 1936), 114-16. 

7E. Meier and M. Mezynski, ‘“‘Monatsberichte iiber das Ergebnis der irztlichen 


Untersuchungen bei den Ehestandsdarlehenbewerbern,”’ Reichsgesundheitsblatt, X, 
Heft 19 (May 8, 1935), 416-18. 


8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 3 (February 1, 1937), S. 119. 

9 Die Ortskrankenkasse, XXIV, Heft 6 (February 21, 1937), Ausgabe A, 186. 
10 Wirtschaft und Statistik, XVII, Heft 2 (January 2, 1937), 79-80. 

 Tbid., Heft 4 (February 2, 1937), 164. 
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no denying the fact that Germany has had greater success in raising her birth- 
rates than seemed possible from the experience of other countries. 

3. The interpretation of the mounting birth-rate in Germany is worthy of 
some further comment. Professor Hankins suggests that the effect of marriage 
loans may have been in part to convert illegitimate births into legitimate births. 
This is not proved by merely citing the large number of births to loan marriages 
before nine months of marriage. One must consider the normal rate of pre- 
marital conception and show it to be less than in the case of loan marriages. 
It can be shown that, of the marriages concluded in 1934 and existing in the 
middle of that year, 16 per cent had one or more children. All these children 
must have been conceived out of wedlock, but there is reason to think from a 
notation that many of them were born before the marriage. In the case of mar- 
riage-loan marriages we find that 14.7 per cent of the couples receiving loans 
during the first six months of the plan had children born during the marriage. 
The rate is almost as high, without children born before the marriage, as the 
above-mentioned rate. Of those receiving loans during the first nine months 
of the loan plan 23.4 per cent had children, again showing a high rate of preg- 
nancy at the time of marriage. Of those married during the first year of the loan 
plan 26.1 per cent had children during this period, in contrast to persons marry- 
ing during 1934, of whom 14.5 per cent had produced a child during the year.” 

Professor Hankins mentions four possible explanations for the increase in 
the birth-rates. A more general analysis would assume that, with constant age 
and rate of marriage factors, birth-rates depend on (1) frequency of sex inter- 
course, (2) sterility, (3) birth-control practice, (4) abortion, and (5) external 
incentives and deterrents. The really important question is whether success has 
been obtained through inducements affecting 4 and 5, i.e., birth control and 
abortion or through repressive deterrents affecting birth control and abortion. 
There is evidence that change in abortion practice, especially in the large cities, 
whether through hope or fear, is quite adequate to explain the change in the 
birth-rates. According to figures cited by Burgdiérfer of the pregnancies coming 
to the attention of the Berlin Ortskrankenkasse in 1929, some 51 per cent re- 
sulted in miscarriages. There has been a steady decline in miscarriages, until 
in April, 1935, some 90.6 per cent of pregnancies resulted in normal births. The 
present writer calculated that if this data had a general application, a rise of 
84.7 per cent in the birth-rate could be explained by decreased abortions.*3 A 
considerable amount of evidence could be cited, if space permitted, to show that 
official pressure to repress not only abortion but also the giving of birth-control 
assistance is applied. It may be that positive propaganda has increased the 
birth-rate in modern Germany, but the influence of repressive measures fully 
deserves the consideration which it receives from Professor Hankins. 


Berlin, G ay CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


% Calculated from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich (1936), pp. 28, 
42, 43, and 44. 
3 F. Burgdirfer, Bevilkerungsentwicklung im Dritien Reich (Berlin, 1935), p. 40. 
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REJOINDER 


Professor Kirkpatrick’s supplement to my article is very welcome. I find 
nothing therein to quarrel with, and only one important difference in emphasis. 
My failure to stress the probable tendency of the Erbhof law to limit the size 
of families was an oversight not noticed until proof was in hand, when it was 
too late. I discussed this view with Biirgdorfer, who replied that the small size 
of French peasant families is often attributed to the necessity of dividing 
estates; since the German law does not permit division, he thought it might 
well have the opposite effect. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the Erbhof 
law contains a very clear suggestion to the thoughtful farmer that family 
limitation is highly desirable, once an heir is provided. This view is greatly 
strengthened by the “stout opposition” noted in my paper. 

Professor Kirkpatrick’s statement that ‘‘a reader might be misled by the 
account of the classes of applicants for marriage loans who are rejected”’ is 
too strong. There is nothing misleading about it, because it is in harmony with 
the facts. He quotes, in his list of four classes, from the first section of the law 
of 1935. That law did not displace but supplemented the previous legislation. 
Even the list I presented was not, in fact, all inclusive. No marriage loan is 
granted to Jews, to persons of colored blood, or to couples of different race. 
The clear intent of the law is to prevent loans to anyone suffering from either 
physical or mental hereditary defect of any seriousness or whose marriage 
otherwise is undesirable from the standpoint of folk welfare. It must also be 
emphasized that, while the sterilization law applies only to persons actually 
manifesting more or less serious hereditary defect, marriage loans are refused 
to applicants who are very probably “carriers” of defect, even though pheno- 
typically acceptable. The number rejected on this ground is small (of the first 
333,000 applicants, 2.72 per cent were rejected, and of these only 6 per cent 
because they were carriers of defective genes), but the point is not the number 
of rejects but the comprehensiveness of the law. 

Under 3 Professor Kirkpatrick gives further data substantiating my view 
that the marriage loans have tended to convert abortions into births and 
illegitimate births into legitimate ones. His calculation that about 85 per cent 
of the increase in births can be explained by decrease in abortions clearly pre- 
tends to be only a rough guess. This question is of first-rate importance in 
estimating the significance of the policies, and one consideration should be kept 
in mind. Assuming that his estimate is substantially correct, though I think it 
too high, we still do not know what weight to attach to the ideological factor 
in the total situation. If the German people are deeply moved by ideals of race 
and people, as they seem to be, the reduction in abortions might be due pri- 
marily to a voluntary release of fertility rather than to suppression of the 
abortion services. Attitudes would range from those who release their full 
fertility to those who, opposing the regime, increase their resort to birth con- 
trol and abortion. Dr. Marie Kopp (“The German Program of Marriage 
Promotion through State Loan,’ Eugenical News, Vol. XXI [November- 
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December, 1936]) found an actual increase in the number of post-abortion 
cases requiring hospitalization. This is an expected result of the suppression of 
abortion. However, suppression would affect only the negative end of the 
foregoing attitude distribution. Even though, therefore, decreased abortions 
fully equal increased births, it may still be possible that the new ideology has 
been the primary and all-essential causal factor. The continued success of the 
policies, as indicated by Professor Kirkpatrick’s statement, would seem to 
strengthen this view. 


Smith College 


F. H. HANKINS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, THE FAMILY, AND THE COURT 
IN THE SOVIET UNION: 


In a suggestive article Mr. N. Berman undertakes to explain why, in 1935, 
“the Soviet government brought about a drastic reorganization in the handling 
of young offenders,” which, to the majority of observers, seemed very suc- 
cessful.? 

Mr. Berman does not give an explanation which could be considered satis- 
factory. His failure is based upon his inability to place the problem in the social 
setting which exists in Soviet Russia today. 

1. Mr. Berman states a fact of great importance: Juvenile delinquency in- 
creased until 1922, then declined until 1929, and then again increased until 
1935. He is amazed that juvenile delinquency increased “‘at the time when 
conditions were constantly improving in the Soviet Union.” 

In actuality conditions did improve only during the NEP period, 1921-29 
(and are again improving during the very last years for which no criminal 
statistics have yet been published). During the period o the “socialist of- 
fensive”’ (1929-34) there was a tremendous decline in the standard of living of 
the rural population, which forms until now 75 per cent of the total; decisive 
symptoms have been the decline of crops and especially of cattle.s Juvenile 
delinquency has followed, in inverse ratio, the economic curve; this curve, in 
its turn, followed, in inverse ratio, the curve of Communist methods applied to 
economics. Consequently, juvenile delinquency in Soviet Russia has increased 
or declined in direct ratio with the intensity of the attempts to transform socio- 
economic life according to the Communist pattern. I should not be surprised 
to learn that during the last few years, when the Soviet government has again 
been mitigating communism, juvenile delinquency had again declined. 

2. Mr. Berman asserts that, with the change of the social structure, young 
offenders are no longer bezprizornie (“homeless”), but beznadzornie (‘‘neg- 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 682-92. 
2 Cf. Callcott, Russian Justice (New York, 1935), pp. 203-109. 


3 Cf. my article, “Structural Changes in Rural Russia,” Rural Sociology, Il (March, 
1927), 10-28. 
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lected”). This is a very surprising statement, for in the title of the decree of 
April 7, 1935, which introduced changes in treatment of juvenile offenders, both 
terms are to be found together; the term ‘“‘homeless”’ is again applied in the text. 
The editorial in Jzvestiat accompanying the decree of May 31, 1935, which 
abolished Soviet juvenile courts, once more mentioned bezprizornie. My con- 
clusion is that destruction of the family during the socialist offensive added to 
the old plague of the “homeless” the new plague of the “‘neglected.”’ The situa- 
tion had become intolerable and drastic measures could no longer be avoided. 
The tone of the Soviet press during 1935 with regard to the spread of hooligan- 
ism and banditry (in which the youth played a large part) was somewhat remi- 
niscent of the tone of the Napoleonic decrees which were directed toward the 
extermination of the scum surviving from revolutionary times. Contrary to the 
assertions of Mr. Berman, sometimes “‘the full letter of the new law” was 
applied to the juveniles. For instance, in April, 1935, Vechernaya Moskva re- 
ported a case of sentencing a young robber in Moscow to death. 

3. Why did the changes take place just at the present time? Mr. Berman 
shows the officially recognized inefficiency of the juvenile commissions (courts) 
and of the children’s homes. But this inefficiency existed from the very be- 
ginning. Another suggestion of Mr. Berman’s comes nearer to the truth: The 
reform of the treatment of juvenile offenders is correlated with the attempts to 
restore the family. But this latter movement forms only a small part in the 
general trend of the last few years from utopism to realism; it results, in many 
cases, in restoring older institutions. 

Such is the case with practical Soviet criminology. The most drastic step of 
this kind was the restoration of deportation, which formed an important part 
of the punitive system of the imperial government and was abolished by the 
provisional government on April 26, 1917,5 with the high approval of public 
opinion. 

Already on August 10, 1922, deportation (without judicial trial) was restored 
for political offenses.6 On January 15, 1927, it was introduced “for socially 
dangerous crimes.”’ A decree of January 10, 1930, made it the ordinary punish- 
ment for major crimes; the Criminal Code of November 22, 1926, was cor- 
respondingly revised. The Correctional Labor Code of August 1, 1933, possesses 
a special chapter on deportation (clauses 100-109) in which four different types 
are foreseen. On the other hand, this code abolished imprisonment as a punitive 
measure; only reformatory colonies of different types were left.7 


4June 2, 1935. . 

5 Collection of Laws of the Provisional Government (Petrograd), I, 407. (In Russian.) 

6 This is perhaps the reason why foreign observers were unable to discover special 
institutions for political offenders (cf. John S. Gillin, ‘‘Russia’s Criminal Court and 
Penal System,” American Journal of Criminal Law, XXIV (1933-34), 305, 0. 5. 

7 This code seems to be unknown to the majority of the investigators of the Soviet 
system of punishment; an exception is presented by the book of M. S. Callcott. 
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Deportation is a much more “‘realistic’’ measure than “‘reformatories,”’ which, 
in a country struggling with incredible difficulties, belong rather to the domain 
of utopia. Imprisonment is another realistic measure. It has been restored by 
a decree of August 8, 1936.8 The decree is laconic in expression: Higher tribu- 
nals (not people’s courts) are allowed to sentence people to prison “for the most 
dangerous crimes” (not the most dangerous criminals, which would have been 
in accordance with progressive ideas in criminal law). On the other hand, to be 
sent to prison (without judicial trial) are individuals sentenced to labor camps 
and other reformatory measures, if they do not conform with regulations. 

The tendency is to restore old-fashioned criminal law; with such a law “‘juve- 
nile courts” and all that goes with them are no longer in keeping; therefore the 
“drastic measures” of the year 1935. 

4. One last remark: Mr. Berman says that in the USSR “law is taken more 
seriously than in this country.’’ Such an assertion cannot be left uncontested 
by a student of the legal situation in the Soviet state. There is no country 
where the forms of legality could be more despised than in Soviet Russia. As 
regards the attitude of the government, one small example will be sufficient. 
The decree of March 29, 1935, stated that hooligans should be punished with 
prison terms up to five years; but imprisonment, according to the Correctional 
Labor Code of 1933, no longer existed and was restored only in 1936. As re- 
gards the people as a whole, it will be enough to say that the ‘“‘passive resistance’ 
of the Russian peasants against Communist reforms has become proverbial and 
that twice this resistance has forced the government to abolish or mitigate 
laws which were never recognized by the rural population.” 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Harvard University 


REJOINDER 


Professor Timasheff’s article may be conveniently grouped into a central 
thesis and general interpretative comments and exceptions. The thesis that runs 
through the whole article is that communism breeds delinquency and that to 
the degree that capitalism is introduced in the Soviet Union delinquency de- 
clines. To substantiate this thesis Professor Timasheff points to the fact that 
juvenile delinquency declined in the Soviet Union between 1921-29, which he 
refers to as the NEP period, and “I should not be surprised to learn that during 
the last few years, when the Soviet government has again been mitigating 
communism, juvenile delinquency had declined.’”’ This thesis would have been 
very instructive if true. It happens to be a well-known fact, for instance, that 

® Collection of Laws in the Government of the USSR, 1936, N 44, Law N370. (In 
Russian.) 

9 Collection of Laws of the Government of USSR, 1935, N 14, Law N141. (In Russian.) 

1° Cf. my article, loc. cit. 
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the NEP ended in 1924-25 and not in 1929, and that for the second half of the 
last decade conditions had improved and delinquency had declined without 
the NEP. Secondly, what does Professor Timasheff mean by “mitigating com- 
munism”’ in the last few years? Does he mean that the Second Five-Year Plan 
is a return ticket to capitalist economy, private production, and distribution 
in the Soviet Union? Finally, if competitive capitalistic economy—and that is 
what the NEP was in a very restricted sense—is a cure against crime and 
delinquency, then this problem in the United States should have been long 
solved and forgotten. As it happens, we have both “simon-pure”’ capitalism 
and a good share of crime and delinquency. 

Now as to the specific comments. Aside from the expression “mitigating 
communism”’ referred to already, Professor Timasheff uses such phrases as 
“utopian to realism,”’ “the destruction of the family,” and the “restoration of 
the family’—phrases which, unless qualified properly, ax: meaningless. For 
instance, what were millions of Russian families like during the “destruction” 
period and what was the “restoration’”’ process like? It is one thing when such 
expressions are used by newspapers and it is another thing when used by a 
scientist. 

Professor Timasheff is surprised to hear that the more recent Soviet juvenile 
delinquents are mostly beznadzornie, or neglected children. All I can offer in 
support of my statement are statistical data (the authenticity of which Pro- 
fessor Timasheff does not question), personal observations in the Soviet courts 
and institutions, and comments from Soviet and foreign student of the subject, 
as well as from lay people in the Soviet Union. This does not mean that in 1935 
there were no bezprizornie, but that negligible as their numbers were, the gov- 
ernment wished to see them disappear—hence their mention in the decrees. 

With regard to the application of “the full letter of the law” of 1935 to 
juvenile delinquents, it would seen that Professor Timasheff did not read my 
statement correctly. For I specifically said that “of the numerous cases which 
the author witnessed in the Moscow courts there was not a single instance of the 
application of the full letter of law to a juvenile.” The finding of a case in 
which the law was applied does not, I submit, disprove the correctness of my 
statement or the fact that the full letter of the law is applied to juveniles in 
rare instances. 

Probably the most curious comment in the whole article is that reformatories 
have no place in a country like the Soviet Union where imprisonment and de- 
portation are more “realistic.’’ This is scientifically untrue to say the least. 
Can it be that Professor Timasheff has never heard of the open, self-governing 
communes of which Bolshevo and Lubertze are the outstanding examples? 
Where else in the world have such reform measures been undertaken and 
carried through with the success that made these institutions world-famous? 
It has been my fortune in the course of my stay in the Soviet Union to visit 
various types of juvenile and adolescent correctional institutions the like of 
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which we in this country dare only dream about. The reaction of a man like 
Hon. Sanford Bates to Bolshevo is worth nothing. 

How the people in the Soviet Union react toward the law is a matter of fact 
and opinion. That they pay more attention to the law there than we do here 
is, in my opinion, a matter of common knowledge. Whether they do it with 
love or hate is something on which opinion may differ. As for me, I knew the 
old Russia and observed the new and the difference was only too apparent. 
Any impartial student of social and political problems knows how much the 
Russian masses (not to mention the minority groups) had any say in the 
workings of the government under the Csar’s autocracy. The situation is 
vastly different now. One need only bear in mind the growth of educational 
and cultural opportunities, universal employment including insurances and 
pensions, the elevation of the position of women to the same level with men, 
and, finally, the granting of equal status to all national minorities most of whom 
were the underdogs under the czars, to appreciate the change toward govern- 
ment and law. In order to achieve these ends there had to be, as there is, the 
widest co-operation in the making and preserving of the laws. To be sure, there 
are still elements within the country (as well as outside of it) who have engaged 
in active as well as in “passive resistance” to the Soviet Union. However, to 
talk of these elements as ‘“‘the people as a whole’”’ means injecting personal 
sentiment in place of scientific objectivity. 

NATHAN BERMAN 


Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council Grants-in-Aid—Announcement has 
been made of the award of fifty grants-in-aid of research for 1937-38, to 
assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well 
under way and to provide for study in economics; statistics; political, so- 
cial and economic history; political science; sociology; cultural anthro- 
pology; social psychology; and social aspects of related disciplines. The 
work will be carried on in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and various countries in Africa and 
South America. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during the period 
between April 1, 1938, and April 1, 1939, must be filed before January 15, 
1938, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Requests 
for application blanks should include a brief statement of the candidate’s 
research experience, the nature of the proposed project, and the approxi- 
mate amount of aid required. 

The list of awards for 1937-38 of interest to readers of this Journal 
follows: 

Floyd H. Allport, professor of social and political psychology, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, for a study of the behaviors involved in modern culture and institutions. 

Richard Osborn Cummings, University of Chicago, for a study of the sig- 
nificance of the differentiation of urban diet in the United States, 1830-1930. 

Henry David, College of the City of New York, for a study of American 
labor in politics since 1900. 

Stanley D. Dodge, associate professor of geography, University of Michigan, 
for a study of the areal limits and of the causes and degree of population decline 
in New England. 

Edgar L. Erickson, associate professor of history, University of Illinois, for 
a study of the indentured East Indian coolie emigration in the British Empire, 
1819-1922. 

Naum Jasny, for a study of the effect of the farm tractor on the competitive 
position of farms of different sizes. 

Joy Paul Guilford, professor of psychology, University of Nebraska, for a 
study of some primary traits of personality by means of factor-analysis methods. 
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Abram Lincoln Harris, professor of economics, Howard University, for a 
study of the comparison of the economic ideas of Thorstein Veblen and Karl 
Marx considered as departures from orthodox or classical economic theory. 

F. A. Hermens, assistant professor of economics, Catholic University of 
America, for a study of antiparliamentarian movements. 

Everett C. and Helen MacGill Hughes, McGill University, for a study of 


the impact of industrial and urban life upon French Canadians and their 
culture. 


Charles P. Loomis, senior agricultural economist, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, for a translation of the 1935 edition of Ferdinand Ténnies’ Gemein- 


schaft und Geselischaft with an interpretation and introduction by the trans- 
lators. 


James C. Malin, associate professor of history, University of Kansas, for 


studies in the adaptation of farm population and agriculture to prairie and 
plains environment in Kansas. 


Joseph Mayer, consultant in sociology, Library of Congress, for a study of 
scientific method and economic thought in relation to modern science, institu- 
tional history, psychology, and sociology. 

Anatole G. Mazour, assistant professor of history, Miami University, for a 
study of the origins of the Russian Revolution. 

Walter F. Willcox, professor of economics, Cornell University, for essays in 
American demography. 


In order to encourage the researches of southern scholars, the Council 
has set aside a special fund for this purpose, and this year will assist seven 
such scholars. Of interest to readers of the Journal is: 


Frank Lawrence Owsley, professor of history, Vanderbilt University, for a 
study of the nonslaveholder of the Old South. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowship Awards for 1937—38.—An- 
nouncement is made of the appointment of thirteen postdoctoral research 
training fellows and twenty predoctoral field fellows. 

The primary purpose of postdoctoral research training fellowships is to 
broaden the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists and not to facilitate the completion of research projects or the 
continuation of investigations undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Pro- 
grams of study submitted should provide either for training of an inter- 
disciplinary nature, for advanced training within the applicants’ fields 
of specialization, or for field work or other experiential training intended 
to supplement more formal academic preparation for research. These fel- 
lowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United States or of 
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Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and 
experience and who are not over thirty-five years of age. The basic stipend 
for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single fellows and $2,500 for 
married fellows. Supplementary allowances may be made toward the sup- 
port of dependents and for the necessary traveling expenses. Awards are 
usually for twelve months but may be made for any period not exceeding 
two years. The closing date for applications for 1938-39 on blanks to be 
secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938. 

The purpose of the predoctoral field fellowships is to supplement for- 
mal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will assure 
firsthand familiarity with the data of social science not available in the 
classroom or library. The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is 
$1,800 for a period of twelve months, with the possibility of additional 
allowances for travel and other exceptional expenses when necessary. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1938-39 on blanks to 
be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938, the age 
limit is thirty. These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens 
of the United States or of Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the academic year 
1937-38 all courses and examinations for which they are eligible before 
completion of the thesis. While it is taken for granted that programs at 
this level will be closely correlated with the applicants’ Ph.D. theses 
plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in finishing theses or to 
assist in the collection of data as such but rather to emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dissertation and subsequent 
research. Appointments are from nine to twelve months. 

The awards of predoctoral fellowships for graduate study are designed 
to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain 
research training beginning with the first year of graduate study. They 
are open to men and women, not over twenty-five years on July 1, 1938, 
who have received the Bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to July 1, 
1938, except those who have been in residence as graduate students at any 
institution for more than one semester or its equivalent before that date. 
Appointments will be for the academic year 1938-39; the stipend is $1,000 
plus tuition and an allowance for one round trip between the fellow’s 
home and his place of study. The closing date for applications is March 
15, 1938. 

The lists of postdoctoral research training fellowship and predoctoral 
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field fellowship appointees for 1937-38 which are of interest to readers of 
this Journal follow: 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


Evalyn Anna Clark, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, assistant professor of 
classics, New Jersey College for Women, for study of the development of the 
concept of social atomism. 

Harold E. Driver, Ph.D., University of California, research fellow, depart- 
ment of anthropology, University of California, for study in the United States 
of kinship, social institutions, and language in western North America. 

Harry Schuyler Foster, Ph.D., University of Chicago, assistant professor of 
political science, Ohio State University, for study in Great Britain of the news, 
the public, and the pressure groups in the determination of recent British 
foreign policy. 

Lee S. Greene, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, supervisor of training in 
public administration, T.V.A. and the University of Tennessee, for study in 
Great Britain and Germany of research techniques used in regional planning. 

Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Ph.D., Yale, instructor in psychology, Mt. Holyoke 
College, for study in the United States of the psychology of politico-economic 
movements. 

Richard Otto Lang, Ph.D., University of Chicago, associate social statis- 
tician, Central Statistical Board, for study in Great Britain, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia of the methods employed in the planning, collection, tabula- 
tion, and presentation of population census data and the research undertaken 
to measure their validity and accuracy. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 


William R. Bascom, Anthropology, Northwestern University, for study in 
Nigeria of the Yoruba, pointed toward the identification of cultural traits 
which have been retained by New World Negroes. 

Rollin F. Bennett, Economics, Columbia University, for study in New York 
and Washington, D.C., of methods of forecasting used by business men. 

Irvin L. Child, Psychology, Yale University, for study at the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, of the relation of psychological conflict to 
cultural conflict in American-born native children of Italian immigrants. 

Ralph H. Danhof, Sociology, University of Michigan, for study in Boulder 
City and The Netherlands of the initiation, development, and maintenance of 
institutions by a newly established community, with special reference to the 
function of social guidance in this process of growth. 

Bela Gold, Economics, Columbia University, for study in the United States 
of theoretical concepts concerned with the structure of production. 

Thomas R. Hall, III, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 
Moscow of the Soviets of workmen and peasant deputies of the present day. 
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George Kuznets, Psychology, University of California, for study in the 
United States of the techniques of isolation of primary traits. 

James F. Mathias, Jr., Political Science, for study in London of the ad- 
ministrative function of the English law courts in regard to pressing social 
problems. 


Reuben J. Rath, History, Columbia University, for study in Austria of 
post-war nationalism. 


John Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships, 1937.—Since its estab- 
lishment the Foundation has granted funds totaling approximately 
$1,600,000 to assist 761 scholars, writers, composers, and artists to carry 
on their work in the United States and abroad. The fellowships are grant- 
ed for varying periods, long or short, depending on the amount of time 
needed by the fellows for the work they propose. The stipends are de- 
signed to be adequate to their needs. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. This year forty will go abroad, 
nineteen will work in the United States, and four will work in both the 
United States and abroad. Among the fellowships granted in 1937 of in- 
terest to sociologists are: 


Melville J. Herskovits, professor of anthropology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will write a book on primitive economics. 

Dr. Edward D. Andrews, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, an authority on the 
American communal sect of Shakers, who will prepare a history of their religious 
arts. 

Dr. Donald K. Adams, assistant professor of psychology at Duke University, 
who will attempt to formulate a comprehensive theory of the structure and 
growth of mind and its testing by application to the data and problems of child 
psychology. 

Dr. Harwood L. Childs, associate professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, who will make a study of labor and capital in German politics. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Forty-nine fellowships awards for 1937-38 
have been announced by the Foundation. These awards are made under 
two categories: (a) to Negroes and (5) to white southerners who wish 
to work on some problem distinctive to the South and who expect to make 
their careers in the South. The fellowships under both categories are not 
restricted to any special subject or activity and are intended to provide 
opportunities for advanced study or special experience to men and wom- 
en between the ages of twenty-two and thirty-five who have already 
given evidence of exceptional ability. Candidates must have completed 
their general college course or give evidence of maturity and preparation 


which may be regarded as its equivalent. The awards average $1,500 
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for a full year’s work. 
The Committee on Fellowships consists of Mr. Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Fund; Dr. W. W. Alexander, of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University; and Mr. Henry 
Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion. Awards are made once a year. Applications for the academic year 
1938-39 will be received, by Raymond Paty, director for fellowships, 
at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, any time before January 15, 1938. 
Awards that are of interest to readers of this Journal include: 


TO NEGROES 


Horace R. Cayton, Chicago, for studies in sociology and statistics at the 
University of Chicago. 

William H. Dean, Jr., Atlanta University, for study of the economic factors 
in regional migration and the growth of cities, at Harvard University. 

John G. St. Clair Drake, Dillard University, for studies in social anthropology 
at Fisk University and the University of Chicago. 

John H. Franklin, Fisk University, for research in recent social and in- 
tellectual history of America, at Harvard University. 

Giles A. Hubert, Fisk University, for study of agriculture and farm organiza- 
tion in Denmark. 

Mary A. Morton, Howard University, for study of psychological factors in 
the learning process, at the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Bonita G. H. Valien, Atlanta University, for study in sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Preston Valien, Atlanta University, for study in sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Harry J. Walker, Fisk University, for sociological study of a southern com- 
munity, in collaboration with a white student, the study to be under the general 
direction of Duke University. 


TO WHITE SOUTHERNERS 


Gould Beech, Montgomery, Alabama, for study of sociology and economics 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Harrington C. Brearley, professor of sociology at Clemson College, South 
Carolina, for study of nature and sources of race conflict, at the University of 
London. 

Ina C. Brown, Texas, for study at the University of Chicago of the history 
of race attitudes of English-speaking peoples. 

L. Paris Brown, Carthage, Mississippi, for study of delinquency and crime, 
at the University of Chicago. 
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Lewis C. Copeland, Houston, Texas, for study at Duke University of the 
influence of race on the social structure of a southern community. 

James Dombrowski, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, for 
study of the influences of industrialization on a typical county of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Mrs. Margaret Jarman Hagood, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for studies in 
sociology and statistics at the University of North Carolina. 

Mildred R. Mell, acting dean of Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, for so- 
ciological study at the University of North Carolina. 


Columbia University.—In connection with a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a study of the psychological factors in history, govern- 
ment, law, economics, business, education, and social work, there are 
available three posts in the Division of Psychology of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike makes the following statement concerning this in- 
vestigation of human nature and the social order: 


It is agreed by competent thinkers that our knowledge and control of human 
nature and institutions should be advanced rapidly in order that we may make 
proper use of our knowledge and control of physical forces. One promising line 
of advance is along the border lines between psychology and the more specialized 
sciences of man—economics, business, law, government, sociology, and educa- 
tion. For example, if able thinkers can master the relevant facts, principles, and 
methods of psychology, economics, and business, or of psychology, government, 
and law, and can be given time to work with them, they should make dis- 
coveries important for theory and practice. There is a vast body of fact about 
human nature known to students of history, law, government, economics, and 
business which should invigorate and broaden psychology, and, conceivably, 
revolutionize certain parts of it. The last fifty years have developed in psy- 
chology a substantial science of human abilities and interests, their original 
nature, variability, and modificability, which should be illuminating and pro- 
ductive when applied to certain problems in economics, government, etc. The 
plan of our investigation is to attack, one after another, specific problems along 
these lines and solve them, or contribute to their solution, in so far as the co- 
operation of facts, principles, and methods from the related fields can do so. 


Candidates should have the Doctor’s degree in history, economics, 
government, sociology, and anthropology or psychology. They should 
have abilities and interests qualifying them to advance knowledge of the 
science of man by combining factors and methods of biology and psy- 
chology with those available in the social sciences. They will be expected 
to work under the direction of Professor Thorndike for the benefit of the 
inquiry as a whole; but each worker will be given full credit for his work 
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in any reports of the inquiry. It is expected that the apprenticeship will 
afford desirable training for research, teaching, and public service. 

The man or woman appointed will receive a salary of $1,800 for the 
first year with advances to $2,000, or more, if reappointed for a second 
year. He will have vacations amounting to six weeks and leaves of ab- 
sence to attend scientific meetings. Persons desiring to become candi- 
dates should write to Professor Thorndike for a formal application blank 
for scientific assistantship in the Division of Psychology, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. Applica- 
tions will be received until July 1; appointments will be made soon there- 
after, and the work will begin in September. 


University of Michigan.—The Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Infor- 
mation Service announces that two assistantships for research in juvenile 
delinquency with stipends of five hundred dollars and field expenses are 
available for next year. Graduate students with training in sociology are 
eligible for appointment. References should be sent before July 15 to 
Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Information Service, Room 307, Haven 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Scholarships for study in Chile—This year the Chilean government 
offered scholarships to each of the American republics for study at the 


summer school of the University of Chile during the month of January. 
The two scholarships offered to the United States are to be renewed for 
next year, and the Carnegie Endowment has agreed to offer again the 
$500 stipend to cover the cost of travel to Chile and return. For further 
information apply to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


American Association of University Professors —The Carnegie Corpo- 
ration has made a grant of sixteen thousand dollars to finance the study 
of co-ordinating the administration of the library with the educational 
program of the college, to be directed by Dr. H. Branscomb, of Duke 
University. 


American Youth Commission.—The following statement of principles 
was adopted by the commission at its meeting May 11, 1937: 


1. It being understood that young people should receive formal education or 
training at least until the age of sixteen, the Commission accepts the principle 
that society has a further, peculiar, and increasing responsibility for the 
education, welfare, and development of young people up to the age at which 
they may be able to enter gainful occupations 
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2. “‘An education for the common life,”’ with a core of common materials for 
all, but adapted to the varying abilities and aptitudes of youth, should be 
the basis for the formal educational program. From the end of the period of 
formal education to the age of twenty-one the responsibility may be met by 
less formal and more flexible means. After the age of twenty-one the respon- 
sibility of society may become a special part of its relation to adults gen- 
erally. It is obvious that the time must come when the individual accepts 
the primary responsibility for his own education and welfare. Economic and 
other conditions affect this period. Under existing conditions the ages sug- 
gested above are believed to be proper 

3. The problems arising out of the acceptance of these principles are: (a) the 
necessity of building new curriculums in the schools and the organization of 
the educational system to meet modern needs; (b) the creation of appropriate 
agencies for less formal training; and (c) the financing of the program. 


Communications should be addressed to the Commission, Arthur L. 
Brandon, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Bureau of the Census.—The Census Advisory Committee has been re- 
constituted with the following membership: Paul T. Cherington, Chering- 
ton, Roper and Wood, New York; Frederick C. Mills, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Frederick Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund, New York; Mur- 
ray R. Benedict, Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics, Los 
Angeles; R. E. Chaddock, Columbia University; and William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago. Formerly the Census Advisory Committee was 
constituted from membership in the American Economic Association and 
the American Statistical Association, but under the new organization its 
membership is wholly from the American Statistical Association but se- 
lected in such manner that the different interests of the social sciences are 
represented. The Committee is now planning for the work of the Census 
of 1940, out of which will come, of course, extensive social data invaluable 
for sociological research. 


Central Statistical Board.—The existence of the Central Statistical 
Board has recently been threatened as a result of difficulties with its 
budget. Its proposed appropriation of $174,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, was approved by the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
House of Representatives but was stricken out entirely in the Senate. 
In conference committee of the two houses half of the item was restored 
namely, $87,000. The Board, first established by executive order in 1933, 
was recreated in 1935 “to plan and promote the improvement, develop- 
ment, and co-ordination of, and the elimination of duplication in, sta- 
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tistical services carried on by or subject to the supervision of the federal 
government, and, so far as may be practicable, of other statistical services 
in the United States.” The president of the American Sociological Society, 
among many other friends of the Board, has expressed vigorous support 
of its work and has called attention in letters addressed to the Board and 
to other Washington officials to the importance for social science of main- 
taining its activities unimpaired. 


Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor.—The three sta- 
tistical services of the Children’s Bureau have been consolidated in a Di- 
vision of Statistical Research with Robert J. Myers, director. Dr. Eliza- 
beth C. Tandy, of the general statistical division of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, will be assistant director of the new division. The general statisti- 
cal work of the Division includes the planning, tabulating, and analyzing 
of statistical studies undertaken in connection with the programs of other 
divisions and the collection and tabulation of current statistical reports 
from state and local officials in charge of issuance of employment certifi- 
cates to children and from juvenile courts handling delinquency and de- 
pendency cases. The work of the social statistics unit of the division, in 
charge of Frances M. Welch, handles reports from agencies in the group 
of co-operating cities upon local, public, and private social services in 
twenty-one fields relating to child welfare. The statistical work on child 
growth and development, in charge of Dr. Rachel M. Jenss, is undertaken 
in connection with the programs of the Division of Research in Child 
Development. 

New studies undertaken by the Children’s Bureau include: (1) A study 
of adoption records of departments of public welfare in ten states to de- 
termine the effectiveness of state programs for safeguarding the interests 
of children in adoption proceedings. (2) A study of children born out of 
wedlock during 1935 in Baltimore to evaluate the results of the Maryland 
law which prohibits the separation of a child under six months of age 
from his mother, except under certain conditions. (3) A study of fetal 
neonatal and maternal deaths in the District of Columbia, which is being 
made in co-operation with the Department of Health, the Committee on 
Material Care of the District Medical Society, and a number of hospitals 
which have permitted access to their records. (4) A study of premature 
infants in co-operation with the obstetric and pediatric departments of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, covering all premature infants born in that 
hospital during the period of the study. A follow-up clinic for all these 
prematurely born infants has been developed. Through this study it is 
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hoped (a) to determine the value of various types of treatment of pre- 
maturely born infants in order to reduce the high mortality rate of these 
infants and (6) to work out various problems in relation to growth in the 
fetal and neonatal periods. 


Co-ordinating Committee of the Central Statistical Board and Works Prog- 
ress Administration.—To insure the technical soundness of proposed 
W.P.A. projects of a statistical, survey, or research character, there was 
established in May, 1935, by the Central Statistical Board and the Works 
Progress Administration, a Co-ordinating Committee to review such pro- 
posed projects. Initially, the volume of projects submitted to the Com- 
mittee for review and technical consultation was so great that its activities 
were confined chiefly to eliminating projects which were so unsound as to 
endanger professional standards of work. Poorly planned projects and 
those which, because of inadequate provision for supervision or other rea- 
sons, did not promise satisfactory results were disapproved. In 1937 the 
number of projects requiring review by the Committee has decreased con- 
siderably, and attention can now be directed to a more positive objective 
—that of discovering the most desirable projects from the standpoint of 
broad research needs. 

To this end, a subcommittee has been established within the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee to review its experience and to explore specific re- 
search needs, with the view to formulating a selected list of projects which 
will not only provide employment for W.P.A. labor but also improve 
basic information necessary to research and administration. In connec- 
tion with this undertaking, the Co-ordinating Committee, through its act- 
ing chairman, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, has addressed a letter to the Science 
Advisory Committee of the National Resources Committee asking its 
co-operation in enlisting the interest of scientific and professional groups 
in utilizing the work program as an aid to research. It is contemplated 
that consideration will be given to such factors as the number of agencies 
interested in the information to be secured, the urgency of the need for 
the information, and the possibility of operation with personnel on relief 
rolls. Those types of projects which appear to be common to the needs 
of many agencies and applicable in many localities will be recommended 
to the Co-ordinating Committee as basic to the development of standard 
working procedures. Those projects of an experimental character which 
require the sponsorship and supervision of specialized research bodies will 
also be considered. 
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The Fourth Census of Religious Bodies—The Bureau of the Census has 
taken three censuses of religious bodies, covering the years 1906, 1916, 
and 1926, and is now taking the fourth for the year 1936. The census of 
1926 covered 212 denominations and 226,718 churches. The questions on 
the present schedule include the total number of church members by sex, 
the number of church members under thirteen years of age, the number 
and value of church edifices, and the debt on the same. Church expendi- 
tures are to be shown in greater detail than ever before, being itemized as 
follows: pastor’s salary; other salaries, repairs, and improvements; pay- 
ments on church debt, excluding interest; local relief and charity; all other 
current expenditures, including interest ; home missions; foreign missions; 
amount sent to general headquarters; other purposes. The numbers of 
officers, teachers, and pupils in church schools are to be given, distin- 
guishing Sunday schools, summer-vacation Bible schools, weekday reli- 
gious schools, and parochial schools. A new queStion in this census asks 
for the average church attendance per Sunday. 

In the preparation of the schedule the Bureau consulted the American 
Association of Statisticians of Religious Bodies, the International Council 
of Religious Education, and many individuals representing large religious 
denominations. The schedules are now being sent out, and the returns 
are coming in. It is expected that the data will be tabulated and the re- 
ports published before the end of the year 1938. 


Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression.—The Social Science Re- 
search Council Committee consisting of William F. Ogburn, University 
of Chicago, chairman; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; 
and Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, has completed its 
work on “Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression”’ under the director- 
ship of Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago. Thirteen monographs 
have been prepared for distribution. The monographs seek to indicate 
some of the important social problems growing out of the impact of the 
depression, to explore the types of data available for the study of these 
problems, and to indicate points at which any data need to be collected 
or at which further research is required. No studies were made specifically 
in the fields of economics or government. The complete series of mono- 
graphs will be available by the end of the summer and may be purchased 
through the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York. A list of the authors and titles follows: 


Research Memorandum on Crime in the Depression. THORSTEN SELLIN, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Research Memorandum on Education in the Depression. EDUCATIONAL POLI- 
CIES COMMISSION. 

Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression. SamuEL A. STOUF- 
FER, University of Chicago, and Paut F. LazarsFELD, Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Newark, assisted by A. J. JAFFE. 

Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depression. WARREN S. 
THOMPSON, Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 

Research Memorandum on Minority Peoples in the Depression. DONALD R. 
Youne, University of Pennsylvania. 

Research Memorandum on Reading Habits in the Depression. Douctas 
Waptes, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

Research Memorandum on Recreation in the Depression. JessE F. STEINER, 
University of Washington. 

Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the Depression. DwiGHT SANDERSON, 
Cornell University. 

Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Consumption in the Depression. 
ROLAND S. VAILE, University of Minnesota, assisted by HELEN G. CANOYER. 

Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Health in the Depression. SELWYN 
D. Coxtins, Office of Statistical Investigations, U.S. Public Health Service, and 
Trssitts, Operating Council, U.S. Public Health Inventory, assisted -by 
Arca B. and ELEANOR L. RICHIE. 


Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Relief Policies in the Depression. 


R. CLypE WatrTe, University of Chicago, and Mary K. Wuire, Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies. 


Research Memorandum on Social Work in the Depression. F. Stuart CHAPIN, 
University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. QuEEN, Washington University. 


Youth Survey of the Welfare Council of New York City.—This survey 
has been conducted with the assistance of the W.P.A. and at the request 
of welfare organizations dealing with the problems of the city’s youth. It 
is unique in that it is the only city-wide census or sample survey conducted 
in New York City in which information was obtained regarding the reli- 
gious affiliation of the population or a segment thereof. The survey was 
conducted by visiting each hundredth residential address recorded on a 
previous complete survey undertaken for a different purpose and inter- 
viewing every person within specified ages found living at the selected 
addresses who could be located and who was able and willing to give the 
information desired. This procedure insured so far as possible a genuine 
representation of all social, economic, racial, and cultural groups in the 
sample of 9,041 young men and women between sixteen and twenty-four 
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years of age. The inquiry as to religious affiliation was in terms of the 
religious community with which the young person felt himself to belong 
or which he felt best represented his religio-cultural background. In this 
sense, 49 per cent of the interviewed youth reported themselves as Roman 
Catholic, 31 per cent Jewish, and 18 per cent as Protestant. Only one- 
half of 1 per cent disclaimed any connection with any religious group. 
The entire sample follows closely the color and nationality of the popula- 
tion of like ages in New York City as shown by the 1930 Census. 


Harvard University—P. A. Sorokin is completing the fourth volume 
of Social and Cultural Dynamics. In co-operation with Clarence Q. Berger, 
he is proceeding with a monograph on Human Behavior Viewed from the 
Stand point of Time Budgets. The material for this study consists of some 
10,000 detailed time budgets kept by some too persons over a varying pe- 
riod of time. In these sheets every action is listed, with length of time 
for each one, personal motives, and a detailed description of the activities 
spent alone and in association with others. In the latter case, there is a 
specification of the associates and the respective social groups to which 
they belong. Likewise, if the activity consisted of conversation, the main 
topics are specified. The schedules compare the prediction of the next 
day’s activities as made by the person filling out the time budget to the 
actual activities of the next day. 

C. C. Zimmerman is continuing his investigation of Massachusetts 
communities from the standpoint of the differential reaction of various 
communities to the depression and from that of the general differences 
between their reactions to the present depression as compared with all 
others since settlement. Four stranded industrial towns are also included, 
where the problem of social security is important. During the summer he 
will be engaged in a study of the social background of an English village 
in a co-operative analysis with R. L. Schanck, a social psychologist of the 
Harvard department of psychology. 

James Ford is engaged upon a study of “Public Methods of Dealing 
with Social Misfits.” 

Talcott Parsons expects to conclude his study of “Informal Institu- 
tional Control in the Medical Profession.’”” McGraw-Hill Book Company 
plans to publish shortly his volume on Sociological Theory dealing mainly 
with the theories of Pareto, Max Weber, Durkheim, Simmel, Marshall, 
and Ténnies. 

Dr. Edward P. Hutchinson, as a member of the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Migration, is preparing a report on the demograph- 
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ic aspects of migration. A study of the case-finding program of the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Tuberculosis is being prepared for publication in co- 
operation with Dr. Alton S. Pope, director of the Division. Dr. Hutchin- 
son is also engaged in an investigation of “Illness and Unemployment in 
Boston,” an analysis of data collected in the Boston Health Census of 
1934, and is undertaking an investigation over a long period of time of 
“Uniformities of Methods in the Social Sciences.” 

Dr. Robert K. Merton has completed a volume on Science, Technology, 
and Society in Seventeenth-Century England. It will be published shortly 
as a monograph in the Osiris history of science series, the complement to 
Isis, both of which are edited by Dr. George Sarton. Dr. Merton is at 
present making a sociological study of the institutional pattern, attitudes, 
and sentiments involved in friendship. 

Dr. N. S. Timasheff is completing his comprehensive monograph on 
Sociology of Law. 

Mr. J. W. Boldyreff is completing his vast study of “Certain Aspects 
of Cultural Dynamics and of Epicurean-Stoic Adaptation” in the history 
of all mankind, in all countries. He took the Encyclopaedia Britannica as 
the basis of his study computing all the names mentioned in it, together 
with the number of lines given each name, and then statistically and logi- 
co-historically classified them according to their specialty, country, time, 
etc., and in this way obtained one of the fullest sets of data for the purpose 
of a study of social and cultural dynamics. 

Mr. N. B. De Nood is completing his monographic study on the Chris- 
tian Science movement from sociological and psychological standpoints. 


NOTES 


District of Columbia Sociological Society.—The Society held nine meet- 
ings during the year. Its speakers and their subjects at its two last meet- 
ings were: C. C. Taylor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, “Sociology 
on the Spot”; and Halbert L. Dunn, Federal Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
“Some Implications of Statistics for Sociologists.” 


American Association for the Advancement of Science——The one hun- 
dredth meeting of the Association is being held June 21-26 in Denver. 
In view of this anniversary, Section K (Social and Economic Sciences) 
has invited the participation of its affiliated societies. The organizations 
participating in the Denver meeting are the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Statistical Association, the Econometric Society, 
Pi Gamma Mu, and the Sociological Research Association. The Socio- 
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logical Research Association is sponsoring two sessions. The first is under 
the chairmanship of Stuart A. Rice, vice-president for Section K and 
chairman of the Central Statistical Board, with a paper by Carl Snyder, 
formerly statistician of the New York Federal Reserve Bank on “New 
Foundations for an Economic Science.” The topic of the second meeting 
is “Measuring Public Opinion,” with a paper by George Gallup of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, and discussion by Louis H. Bean, 
Department of Agriculture; Harold F. Gosnell, University of Chicago; 
and Claude Robinson, author of Straw Votes. 


International Population Congress.—The Fourth General Assembly of 
the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems will meet in Paris on July 26 in connection with the Congress 
organized by the French National Committee. The Population Association 
of America, through its Research Committee, which is also the American 
National Committee of the International Union, is sending the following 
delegates: O. E. Baker, Joseph V. DePorte, Harold F. Dorn, Louis I. 
Dublin, H. P. Fairchild, Carter Goodrich, Norman E. Himes, Clyde V. 
Kiser, C. E. Lively, Frank A. Lorimer, Alfred J. Lotka, Frank W. Note- 
stein, Frederick Osborn, Raymond Pearl, Frederick F. Stephan, S. A. 
Stouffer, Warren S. Thompson, Leon E. Truesdell, P. K. Whelpton, 
Robert M. Woodbury, and T. J. Woofter, Jr. Adequate representation 
of American scholars on this occasion has been made possible by two 
grants of $2,500 each from the Milbank Memorial Fund and from the 
Carnegie Corporation toward the expenses of the delegation. 


Midwestern Conference on Rural Population Research—The depart- 
ment of rural sociology of the University of Missouri, co-operating with 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, conducted a two- 
day conference in April. The various rural-population research projects 
now in progress were reviewed, and studies for the immediate future, such 
as population composition, rural-population migration, and regional- 
population research were considered. The Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life was represented by Drs. C. C. Taylor, B. Youngblood, 
Conrad Taeuber, and O. E. Baker. There was a total attendance of fifty, 
representing the experiment stations of the midwestern states. A com- 
mittee on research policy, Dr. C. E. Lively, Ohio State University, chair- 
man, presented a report as a basis for research in rural population. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference are being prepared for publication. 
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National Planning Conference.—Organizations participating in the 
Conference held in Detroit, June 1-3, included the American City Plan- 
ning Institute, the American Planning and Civic Association, the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, and the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association. Among the speakers were Frederick Osborn, Popu- 
lation Association of America, “The Human Wealth of the United 
States”; Philip A. Parsons, Oregon State Planning Board, “Rural County 
Planning”; and Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, “Modes of Living.” 


Seminar in Mexico.—The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America is presenting the twelfth annual seminar in Mexico in 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 8-28. The faculty includes: on the 
ethnology of Mexico, Dr. Robert E. Redfield, University of Chicago; on 
the economics of Mexico, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wis- 
consin; on the social pattern of Mexico, Dr. Federico Bach of Mexico; on 
the international relations of the Americas, Dr. Phillips Bradley, Amherst 
College, Charles Thomson, Foreign Policy Association, and Enrique S. 
de Lozada, formerly professor of international law in the University of 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


Bucknell University—Announcement is made by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company of the publication of Introductory Sociology by Robert H. Suth- 
erland, Bucknell University, and Julian W. Woodward, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


University of California.—Visiting professors for the summer quarter 
include: Dr. Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania; Samuel C. Kohs, 
director of the department of social technology, Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work; and Ralph Linton, University of Wisconsin. 


University of Chicago.—Robert E. Park will visit Brazil and England 
during the summer. In Brazil he will confer with Donald Pierson, who is 
making a study of race relations under the auspices of the University’s 
Social Science Research Committee. 

S. A. Stouffer will be in Europe during the latter part of the summer. 

Grace Coyle, Western Reserve University; Neva Deardorff, Social 
Welfare Council, New York City; and Lewis Meriam, Brookings Insti- 
tute, will give courses in the School of Social Service Administration dur- 
ing the summer quarter. 


University of Colorado.—Professors from other institutions teaching 
during the summer are: Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati; Nor- 
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man E. Himes, Colgate University; Charles T. Loram, chairman and di- 
rector of graduate studies, department of race relations, Yale University; 
Lewis E. Meador, Drury College; and Stuart A. Queen, Washington 
University. 


Columbia University.—Rural Trends during the Depression Years, by 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, has just been published by the 
Columbia University Press. The study has been based in a large part on 
the third consecutive survey of 140 village-centered rural communities. 
It is a joint project of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Professor Brunner is leaving in June to lecture in the state universities 
of Australia. He will resume his activities at Columbia University in 
February, 1938. 


Barnard College, Columbia University—According to the New York 
Times of May 17: 

A group of thirty-seven students at Barnard College, who are interested in 
sociology, were represented by two students at an interview with Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve on the possibility of enlarging courses and adding professors 
in the sociology department. In a letter to the Barnard Bulletin, the college 
newspaper, four students wrote as follows: 

“We feel that the sociology department has not kept pace with the rapid 
development of this social science. While it is true that economics and sociology 
are closely related and while our economics professors have been generous with 
their time and advice for our work, we feel that the present status of sociology 
warrants its setup as a department, with its own student advisers and its own 
major meetings.” 

At present there are five courses in sociology, with graduate courses open to 
qualified Seniors. Extra courses would necessitate the addition of full-time 
professors to the faculty, since there is only one full-time professor with two 
part-time faculty members. The students also expressed the hope that Fresh- 
men would be allowed to study a first-year course in sociology. Students at the 
present time must begin their study of this subject in their Sophomore year. 


In another communication suggestions were offered as to the subject 
matter of additional courses: 

“We might with great advantage study the patterns of urban culture, the 
attitude of the different races and nationalities toward their new country and 
toward one another, the sociology of religion as illustrated by various groups 
almost at our very doorstep. We would suggest as other valuable courses the 
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subjects of population problems and of social deviations. We recommend again 
the complete separation of the economics and sociology departments.” 


Duke University —The departments of sociology at the University of 
North Carolina and at Duke University plan to co-operate in certain 
fields of teaching and research. As a beginning of such co-operation, 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, has been invited to give, 
in Duke University the second semester of next year, a course on “‘Mar- 
riage and the Family.” Professor Groves has accepted the invitation, 
and his work in Duke University will begin next February. 

Guy Vaughn Price, Teachers College of Kansas City, is teaching in 
the summer session. 


George Washington University—The second annual anniversary of the 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society was marked by a Founder’s Banquet, 
April 15, 1937, in Washington. Dr. Nels Anderson, director of the Labor 
Relief of the Works Progress Administration, and formerly professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, was guest speaker of the evening with 
the topic, ‘Public Administration in the Field of Social Problems.” The 
inauguration ceremony for the newly elected officers of the Society was 
conducted by Dean Henry Gratton Doyle, of Columbia College, George 
Washington University. 

Honorary members of the Society and speakers who have addressed 
the Society during the past year include Arthur D. Call, delegate of the 
Brown University Club of Washington and editor of World A fairs; T. W. 
Stanton, former chief geologist of the U.S. Geological Survey; Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago; Ralph E. Turner of the In-Service Train- 
ing Division of the Social Security Board; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University; and Miss Sarah E. Simons, niece of Lester F. Ward. 


Harvard University —The Commonwealth Fund announces the pub- 
lication of Later Criminal Careers by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. This 
volume records the activities of the group of former prisoners, first ob- 
served in 500 Criminal Careers, through a second five-year span after the 
expiration of reformatory sentence. 

Professor Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College, is visiting pro- 
fessor during the summer session. 


Heidelberg College—On June 16 the college conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature upon Professor Jesse F. Steiner, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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University of Illinois —Dr. Hans Speier, graduate faculty of political 
and social science, New School of Social Research, New York City, is 
offering courses in general sociology and in social classes during the 
summer session. 


University of Kansas.—The Macmillan Company announces the pub- 
lication of The Daily Newspaper in America, by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
associate professor of sociology. This 797-page work relates the natural 
history of the daily newspaper as a communication instrument to the 
social history of the United States from the eighteenth century to date. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Briant Lee wife of Dr. Lee, has just completed her Ph.D. 
degree in sociology at Yale University. Her dissertation is entitled 
Eminent Women: A Cultural Study. 

Miss Esther Twente, for the past three years superintendent of relief, 
of the Kansas Emergency Relief Administration, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology and social work. 

Loren C. Eiseley, Harrison Fellow in the department of anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed assistant professor of 
anthropology and sociology. In addition to teaching courses in anthro- 
pology and sociology, Mr. Eiseley will conduct archeological research in 
the state. 

The Kansas Conference of Social Work held its annual meeting with 
over 300 in attendance in Lawrence, April 22-24, with the University of 
Kansas acting as host. A two-day institute preceded the conference. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, and Agnes VanDriel, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D.C., were guest speakers at the meeting. 

W. C. Smith of William Jewell College will teach in the summer session. 


University of Kentucky.—Professor B. O. Williams, of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, will teach courses in rural sociology during the summer 
school. 


Louisiana State University—Dr. O. E. Baker, of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture, 
will teach in the short course for extension workers during the summer 
session. He will collaborate with T. Lynn Smith on a course in rural 
population problems. 

T. Lynn Smith has been appointed head of the department of sociology 
succeeding Dean Fred C. Frey of the College of Arts and Sciences, who 


will continue teaching sociology. 


| 

| 
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University of Michigan.—At its one-hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion, the University on June 19 conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters on Robert E. Park. Dr. Park graduated from 
the University fifty years ago. 


Michigan State College——Dr. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, is 
teaching during the summer session. 


University of Minnesota.—The final report of the Committee on the 
Police Training Project, of which George B. Vold was chairman, has been 
completed and has been published by the University under the title of 
Survey of Police Training. 


University of North Carolina.—Visiting professor for the summer ses- 
sion is Fred R. Yoder, State College of Washington. Professor Yoder will 
teach courses in introduction to sociology and in social progress and social 
values. 


Northwestern University—Mrs. Katharine Ranck, acting director, de- 
partment of social service, Institute for Juvenile Research, is giving a 
course in principles of social case work during the summer session. 


Oberlin College-—Professor L. Guy Brown, of the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed professor of sociology and will assume his 
duties in the autumn, after his return from his European trip. 


University of Oregon.—Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University, is 
teaching during the summer quarter. 


Pennsylvania State College—Kingsley Davis, of Clark University, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology to succeed Willard 
Waller. 


Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State University, is teaching courses in 
criminology and in the study of society during the summer. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College—W. Paul Carter has received an 
appointment, effective in the autumn, 1937, as professor of sociology, and 
will teach economics and sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Lecturers during the summer ses- 
sion include: Henry Miller Busch, professor of sociology and head of the 
division of social sciences, Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Arthur D. Greenleigh, director of the Bureau of Indigent Relief, 
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Department of Charities, County of Los Angeles; M. F. Nimkoff, Buck- 
nell University; and Elwood Street, Catholic University of America. 


Southern Methodist University—The first issue of the second volume of 
Studies in Sociology is devoted to The Gang Boy in Texas. This study, 
written by Haskell M. Miller, M.A., is based upon two Masters’ theses 
and utilizes data gathered from interviews with 301 gang boys in Dallas 
and Denton, 


Stanford University —Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, is 
conducting classes during the summer session. 


Syracuse University —Frank A. Ross of Columbia University has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor and head of the department of 
sociology. 


University of Texas—H. E. Moore, University of North Carolina, and 
J. H. Burma, Whitewright Public Schools, are visiting lecturers for the 
summer. 


University of Utah.—Erle Fiske Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is teaching during the summer session. 


Vanderbilt University —The Ronald Press announces that the book The 
Family is in preparation by Ernest T. Krueger, professor of sociology. 


Washington University —Farrar and Rinehart announces that Social 
Control, by L. L. Bernard, will appear during the summer, 1937. 


University of Washington.—Professor Charles E. Gehlke, Western Re- 
serve University, is teaching courses in social statistics and in methods 
and problems of social research during the summer. 

Calvin F. Schmid, University of Minnesota, has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology. 


West Virginia University —Dr. C. R. Hofer, Michigan State College, 
is visiting professor during the summer session. 


William Jewell College-—Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
announce the publication of Americans in Process: A Study of Our 
Citizens of Oriental Ancestry, by William C. Smith. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Becker of Smith College has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology. 
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Yale University—On May 29 a banquet, under the auspices of the 
Sumner Club, was held in New Haven to pay honor to Albert G. Keller 
on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as 
professor of the science of society at Yale University. Of the eighty 
prominent men and women in attendance, forty have received their 
Doctor of Philosophy degree at Yale under his supervision. At this time 
there was presented to Dr. Keller a volume written especially in his honor, 
edited by Professor George P. Murdock, consisting of twenty-six articles 
based on original investigations in conformity with the principles of 
sociology of William Graham Sumner. Professor Keller, a member of the 
Yale faculty since 1899, is the first to hold the chair established at Yale 
in 1932 in honor of William Graham Sumner. When Sumner died in 
1910, it fell to Professor Keller to take over the department of sociology, 
as well as to systematize an enormous quantity of notes and first drafts 
of articles and essays which Sumner had left to his colleague. Seventeen 
years later the four-volume work The Science of Society, begun by Sumner, 
and carried through by Keller, was published. 

Edward Sapir who is not in residence in 1937-38 will spend the year 
as visiting professor of anthropology in Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Alfred Adler, the eminent psychiatrist, formerly of Vienna and now 
of New York, died suddenly in Aberdeen, Scotland, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, on May 28. Dr. Adler, who was internationally known as a 
founder and exponent of individual psychology, wrote one of his last 
articles, entitled “Psychiatric Aspects Regarding Individual and Social 
Disorganization,” for the symposium on “The Contribution of Psy- 
chiatry to the Understanding of Human Society,” which appeared in the 
May, 1937, issue of the Journal. 

Chih Meng, director of the China Institute in America, has returned 
from China where he has made a study of current educational, intel- 
lectual, and social changes. During the fall and winter of 1937 Mr. Meng 
will be available to lecture on the subject: “China in 1937: A Survey of 
Recent Developments.” Address the China Institute in America, 119 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

Dr. Joseph Mayer, honorary consultant in sociology at the Library of 
Congress and formerly head of the department of economics and sociology 
at Tufts College, has been invited to give a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Cluj in Rumania in the fall. Dr. Mayer will visit the Central 
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European countries to make a survey of economic conditions. His book, 
Seven Seals of Science, is one of the April selections of the Scientific Book 
of the Month Club. 

Allen Miller has received a fellowship from the General Education 
Board providing for three months intensive study at the headquarters of 
N.B.C. and C.B.S. in New York. Mr. Miller has been, since 1935, director 
of the University Broadcasting Council representing three universities— 
DePaul, Northwestern, and Chicago. 

Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson is secretary of the Family Relationships Com- 
mittee of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., which has recently 
formulated a program of education for marriage. 

Dr. Otto Neuburger, formerly director of the Labor Office in Munich 
and lecturer at the Graduate School of Social Work in that city, is now 
in the United States and available for lectures. His topics include: “Prob- 
lems of the Labor Market,” “Social Security in America and Europe,” 
and “Unemployment and the Right to Work.”’ He may be addressed at 
1708 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Sister of the Road: The Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha, as told to Dr. 
Ben L. Reitman, has just been published by the Macaulay Company. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ideology and Utopia. By KARL MANNHEIM. Introduction by Lous WiRTH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi+318. $4.00. 


When in 1929 the original version of this book was published in Ger- 
many, it proved to be extremely provocative. Rarely has a sociological 
study succeeded in arresting the attention of so wide a public. Not only 
sociologists but economists, historians, philosophers, and theologians, too, 
participated in the discussion. Ideology and Utopia is indeed of meth- 
odological importance to all scholars who are occupied with public 
opinion and the history of ideas, political or otherwise. But this can 
hardly explain the passionate response which the book evokes. What ac- 
counts for its success is rather that Mannheim, disregarding the borders 
of academic specialization, goes to the heart of a matter which concerns 
philosophers and politicians, professors and laymen alike. 

This matter is commonly alluded to in the form of various questions. 
What has become of truth in an age in which not only propaganda but 
the critical awareness of propaganda has reached a point where it becomes 
less difficult theoretically to unmask the propagandist than to state a 
type of thinking which does not result from some subtle influence? 
What is to happen to our values when we have become so permeated with 
a feeling of the historical relativity of values that, on being asked to 
state what our values are, we are tempted to tell how we got them? Are 
we not, under such conditions, likely to lose the ability to proceed from 
the extrinsic conditions of ideas to their intrinsic meaning and philo- 
sophical significance? 

It is Mannheim’s merit to have inquired into these problems with 
uncompromising sincerity. These questions, which are in the last analysis 
doubtlessly philosophic in character, are studied by Mannheim as a 
sociologist. He rightly considers the inclination to turn from ideas to 
something “‘behind” them—a conspicuous trait of our present mentality. 
The concepts of his sociology of knowledge purport only to be elabora- 
tions of this type of thinking, which is unduly neglected by philosophers, 
but which even philosophers and certainly practical men use in their day- 
to-day life. The transition from this common mode of interpretation to 
the concepts of sociology of knowledge is accomplished by rendering ar- 
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ticulate and consistent a method which, in everyday life, is used inartic- 
ulately and without self-consciousness. ‘“The sociology of knowledge is 
.... the systematization of the doubt which is to be found in social life as 
a vague insecurity and uncertainty.” 

The new English edition of /deology and Utopia differs from the German 
version in various respects. To the three essays constituting the original 
version of the book on the concepts of ideology and utopia, the prospects 
of scientific politics, and on the development of the utopian mentality, 
there have been added Mannheim’s article on “Wissenssoziologie”’ first 
published in the Handworterbuch der Soziologie, a new introductory 
chapter, and a valuable Bibliography of twenty-four pages. Especially 
the essay on “Sociology of Knowledge’”’ is a fortunate addition to the 
volume, since it indicates the scope and intention of Mannheim’s thinking 
more clearly than anything else he has written. 

Louis Wirth and Edward Shils have rendered an involved and occasion- 
ally ambiguous German into readable English without sacrificing the 
peculiarities of Mannheim’s style. Minor changes that have been made 
are all to the advantage of clarity. Louis Wirth has written an intro- 
duction to the volume in which he appraises Mannheim’s achievements in 
the field of sociology and outlines the wide area of problems which the 
new discipline has made accessible to research. Rightly does he emphasize 
that the intellectual crisis reflected and dealt with in Jdeology and Utopia 
is universal in character. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Mannheim’s 
work, which undertakes to offer a key for its understanding, will attract 
the attention of English-speaking scholars no less than it arrested that 
of their German colleagues. 

Professor Wirth points out that Mannheim’s great and specific merit 
consists in having developed a technique for detecting the influence of 
valuations upon the formation and structure of thought-systems. Mann- 
heim’s historical researches, some of which are contained in the present 
volume, show indeed a marked advance over the Marxian technique of 
interpreting ideas. His sociology proves how fruitful it is to focus atten- 
tion not only upon the meaning of the concepts being used by a certain 
thinker but also upon “the phenomenon of the counter-concept; the 
absence of certain concepts; the structure of the categorical apparatus; 
dominant models of thought; level of abstraction; and the ontology that 
is presupposed” (p. 244). Further elaboration of this technique rather 
than a continued discussion of the epistomological implications of Mann- 
heim’s system should be the immediate concern of all those sociologists 
who are interested in the interpretation of ideas. The epistomological dis- 
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cussion might be postponed until Mannheim has replied to his critics who 
were disturbed by the way in which he turned Max Weber upside down. 

While in Weber’s methodology the valuations are subjective and the 
validity of knowledge objective, Mannheim arrives at a historical-social 
relativism concerning the validity of knowledge—which he calls “rela- 
tionism”—and confers a sort of objectivity upon the forces which are 
assumed to determine valuations. He focuses his attention on the origin 
of valuations and attempts to discover it in the historical process. 

In the course of his endeavors Mannheim approaches a pragmatic 
position. Professor Wirth has called attention to those trends in American 
philosophy and social psychology which are in agreement with Mann- 
heim’s basic contentions that the cognitive act is an “instrument for 
dealing with life-situations at the disposal of a certain kind of vital being 
under certain conditions of life” (p. 268). 

It is, according to Mannheim, “not men in general who think, or even’ 
isolated individuals who do the thinking, but men in certain groups who 
have developed a particular style of thought in an endless series of 
responses to certain typical situations characterizing their common posi- 
tion” (p. 3). Mannheim rejects the concepts of a thinking group-mind or 
folk-mind. He merely stresses the “interdependence of the individual life- 
history and the more inclusive group-situation” (p. 25). In the realm of 
thinking, this interdependence manifests itself by the individual’s partic- 
ipation in the thought-patterns of a group or in the “collective uncon- 
scious motives” and interests of the group. 

The groups, now, which develop the style of thought are active; they 
strive for changing or maintaining the given conditions of nature and of 
the society in which they occupy specific positions. It is this collective 
activity which “produces the guiding thread for the emergence of their 
problems, their concepts, and their forms of thought” (p. 3). Mannheim’s 
method of sociology of knowledge consists in reconstructing the relations 
between a given set of ideas, on the one side, and the historical and social 
position of a group, its action, and its “collective-unconscious motiva- 
tions,” on the other. 

The term “ideology” is used by Mannheim in two different ways. It 
means, first, thought which is “existentially determined” and, second, in 
a narrower sense, a specific kind of existentially bound thought. Not 
single statements like lies are “ideological”; nor is the thought only of 
certain persons or groups “ideological” but rather the entire mode of 
thought. Within this comprehensive concept of “total” and “general” 
ideology is to be found ideology as a thought-pattern, as distinguished 
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from utopia. Human intelligence is doubly restricted. It cannot under- 
stand reality in its totality because reality is historical, while man lives in 
a specific moment of history, and because society is socially differentiated. 
An ideology which once was “adequate” with respect to the specific stage 
of the historical process at which it arose may become obsolete or inade- 
quate when it is no longer able to serve as an orientation to the “new” 
reality, i.e., at a later historical stage. Since truth is thus existentially 
determined and existence historically changing, no truth can be enduring. 
All truth is temporary in character. It is bound to a specific situation and 
holds but for a stage in existence which is doomed to perish. 

But human intelligence is incapable of grasping even the historically 
given situation in its entirety. Ideas can not only be dated but they canalso 
be placed within a given society. The situation is always viewed from a 
particular social position in the course of history. Every position permits 
only of socially perspectivistic knowledge. What is understood about real- 
ity depends on the thinker’s position in it, i.e., on the specific motives of 
the groups in which he participates. The examples which Mannheim gives 
in order to illustrate this conception of socially perspective thinking are 
chiefly, but not exclusively, taken from political life. In one of the most 
interesting sections of his book he shows how differently the relations 
between theory and practice are conceived from various political out- 
looks. The specific position from which one thinks is not necessarily a 
source of error. On the contrary, it may offer a special access to problems 
and aspects of phenomena which cannot be perceived from other points 
of view. Some of these various perspectivistic views reveal a ‘more com- 
prehensive” truth; others, which on account of their development from 
a less favorable position, reveal less important aspects. In short, Mann- 
heim speaks of “optimal” views and “less valuable” views in terms of the 
““comprehensiveness and fruitfulness” (p. 271) of the view. 

Accordingly, ideology, as a specific pattern of thought, designates 
inadequacy or “situational incongruity” which may be more or less 
pronounced. Ideologies in this sense “are the situationally transcendent 
ideas which never succeed de facto in the realization of their projected 
contents” (p. 175). Thinking is capable of transcending reality. 

The distinction between utopias and ideologies originates from 
Mannheim’s presupposition that being is becoming: Utopias are ideas 
which anticipate future reality. Like ideology, the concept of utopia is 
defined in an unconventional way. The term is neither reserved for de- 
scriptions of fictitious societies that have never existed nor does it desig- 
nate ideas which cannot be realized. Utopian thoughts are thoughts which 
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will be realized but have not yet been realized. Utopias play the role in 
history which idealistic philosophies of history attribute to ideas. They 
transcend “the immediate situation” like ideologies; but, unlike them, 
“pass over into conduct” and “tend to shatter, either partially or wholly, 
the order of things prevailing at a time” (p. 173). Mannheim calls these 
patterns of thought “relative utopias” because their utopian character is 
determined with reference to changing stages of the historical process, 
while the customary conception of utopia denies the possibility that 
utopias of today may become realities of tomorrow and thus favors the 
status quo through definition. 

Mannheim’s survey of the development of utopian mentality leads up 
to a spirited discussion of what consequences a complete disappearance of 
the utopian element from thought and action would have. The progress- 
ing attenuation of utopian force in the last four hundred years as well as 
various manifestations of the ‘“‘matter-of-factness” in modern life indicate 
the meaning and timeliness of the question. Although it is surprising that 
Mannheim is deeply disturbed by the prospects of a society in which 
thinking would be adequate and congruent with the situation, his con- 
sideration of the problem constitutes one of the most interesting parts of 
the book. 

Mannheim points out that a change of the observer’s point of view may 
render a utopia an ideology. Thus the ideas of the French philosophes 
were ideological from the standpoint of a French conservative living prior 
to the revolution. To a nineteenth-century observer they were utopian, 
in as much as they had “passed over into conduct.” This difficulty is only 
an apparent one, as far as historical interpretation is concerned, since all 
utopian thought is ideological gua thinking and history is assumed to 
provide a reliable criterion for distinguishing utopias of the past from 
ideological thought-patterns. Only contemporaneous thought, which has 
not been subjected to the test of history, may be either ideological or 
utopian. In this case the analysts must adjourn and wait for history to 
decide. They must wait possibly for months—as in the case of contem- 
porary Spanish liberty—while in Italy already years ago the “goddess of 
Liberty” became, in Mussolini’s lingo, a “corpse,” which is an impolite 
way of saying that she was rendered situationally inadequate. Such an 
attitude may be admissible to a historian, but can a philosopher accept it? 
Can he admit that the validity of values is identical with their “realiza- 
tion” and the validity of truth dependent upon its diffusion? 

I am unable to share Professor Wirth’s opinion that Mannheim’s 
sociology marks an advance in the discussion of objectivity. Mannheim 
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is a sociological historicist, and historicism is an unphilosophical doctrine. 
It should be noted that Mannheim’s definition of ideology is incompatible 
with his assertion that ‘“‘in the course of history . .. . actual and concrete 
forms of social life have been built upon the basis of such ‘ideological’ 
states of mind which were incongruent with reality” (p. 173). This means 
that ideologies may be realized after all and become part of what Mann- 
heim calls the “concretely existing and de facto order.”’ Reality, then, may 
be ideological. This contradiction in the conception of reality, which re- 
calls Hegel’s term of schlechte Unendlichkeit, is anomalous in the context 
of Mannheim’s thought. It should not be overlooked that it is a casual 
recognition that the criterion of truth cannot be historical realization—a 
fact which his philosophy denies and which seriously injures its premises. 

When action is made both the basis of thought and the criterion of 
truth, philosophy becomes impossible. The problem of the relation be- 
tween action and thinking is at the bottom of the “contemporary predica- 
ment of thought”? because the predicament itself is engendered by the 
attempt to descend from language to “life,” or to subordinate thought to 
action. The very concept of ideology derived its modern connotations 
from the conceit of “active” politicians (like Napoleon) who denounced 
those who “only” thought. This is indicative of the situation. Not that 
the conflict between theoreticians and acting men is altogether new. Both 
as a philosophical and as a social problem it is, in fact, as old as social 
differentiation. What is comparatively new is the professional self-hatred 
of the intellectuals who enter the discussion on this philosophical problem 
after having accepted its definition from those who boast of not being 
philosophers. 

In Mannheim’s system this antiphilosophical tendency reveals itself 
most clearly when he comes to discuss the vita contemplativa. Instead of 
analyzing the philosophical proofs that were given for the excellence of 
contemplative life—for example, by Aristotl—Mannheim suggests in 
parentheses that the “ideal” of the contemplatiye life originated under 
primitive conditions, when the ideal of “‘mystic vision” was developed by 
seers from whom it was taken over by philosophers (p. 265). In addition, 
he calls “purely theoretical contemplation” “a marginal case” (p. 28), 
which is true; but this is a statistical judgment irrelevant in the philosoph- 
ical discussion. He says that the thinking of philosophers, if compared 
with that of acting men, is not or not so often applicable in practice (p. 1); 
also this is indeed true. The important argument against contemplation, 
however, is this—the kind of knowledge which results from it is inferior 
to a knowledge obtained through participation in life and action (p. 151). 
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A sociology of knowledge, which analyzes the thought of acting men, is 
a perfectly legitimate and very useful branch of knowledge if its principles 
testify to the differences between the thinking of philosophers and that of 
men who do not think philosophically. But when its principles blur the 
distinction between Ulysses, who shares his reason with the foxes, and 
Plato who shares it with the gods (Alfred North Whitehead, The Function 
of Reason |Princeton, 1929], p. 7), it can hardly become a “‘key-science” 
(p. 222); nor can it even attain a comprehensive understanding of Ulysses’ 
reasoning. 

Thus, one of the most striking omissions in Mannheim’s sociology is his 
neglect of what might be called “qualities of thinking.” Since he takes 
action as the basis of his system, he cannot offer any concepts by means of 
which the thinking of a party boss can be discerned from that of Kant, or 
the thought of a propagandist from his own, or the thinking of an engineer 
from that of a moral philosopher. In this respect Max Scheler’s sociology 
of knowledge is more profound precisely because his methodology is not 
derived from a theory of thinking which devalues contemplation. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that philosophers as well as acting men 
live in a certain historical situation. But what reasons are there for assum- 
ing that the relevance of a situation for thinking should not differ accord- 
ing to whether or not one wants to “deal” with it? 

Mannheim has already noticed that the sociological imputation of 
earlier thinkers, like Montesquieu, offers considerable difficulties. He 
holds that only with the “shift of the center of life” to the economic and 
social sphere does one approach situations in which the “socio-political 
determination” is unequivocal. For the sociological theory of thinking, 
everything depends on the appraisal of the political and social “ambi- 
valence” of earlier thinkers, or, as I should prefer to say, the limitations 
of the sociological method of interpretation: Must this “ambivalence” 
really be ascribed to extrinsic circumstances which have changed, so that 
after the modern articulation of class stratification it is only too plausible 
not to expect any more socially ambivalent thought? I should rather say 
that no philosopher, past or present, even when dealing with political or 
social issues, can be adequately understood in sociological terms. In the 
case of philosophical thinking the sociological method is supplementary 
rather than essential for interpretation. For this reason Mannheim’s dis- 
covery of the “social ambivalence” of certain thinkers should be under- 
stood not as a historical statement but as an indication that a philo- 
sophical insight is incorporated into the antiphilosophical structure of his 
sociology. “Socially ambivalent” thinking can always be found, even in 
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times in which rhetorical and propagandistic thought dominates in quan- 
tity. “Socially ambivalent” thought disappears only with philosophical 
thought. 

It seems that Mannheim does recognize a higher “quality” of thought 
in what he calls “dynamic synthesis.” “In every situation,” he says, “‘it is 
. ... indispensable to have a total perspective which embraces all points 
of view” (p. 154). 

As all thinking is existentially determined, the problem arises as to 
who is the social bearer of syntheses. Mannheim’s solution makes use of a 
sociological category that was first suggested by Alfred Weber; the 
“socially unattached intelligentsia.”” But Mannheim does not claim that 
these intellectuals have a direct access to truth; the existential determina- 
tion of thought is not suspended for them but merely complicated. The 
member of this unattached intelligentsia is not “free” in general but only 
free to choose among perspectives and to synthesize them. His peculiar 
characteristic is his membership in a group which, different from all social 
classes, is identified by its cultural possessions. Through the medium of 
education (Bildung) he has access to the perspectivistic views of all 
classes. Thus the intellectual is not only capable of conversion, heresy, and 
opportunism, but he is also more burdened with responsibility than any- 
one else. The fallacy of this theory lies in the assumptions that the 
medium of Bildung is altogether traceable to the impulses of social classes 
and that the member of the intelligentsia is not primarily confronted with 
problems but with the perspectivistic views concerning these problems. 
The very process of recognizing the inferior ‘“‘truth-value” of the various 
views as well as the selection of the most valuable elements for purposes 
of attaining a synthesis presupposes criteria which cannot be derived from 
these views. In other words, any synthesis postulates “nonideological’’ 
knowledge rather than multiple social determination. 

Some comments should be made on the method of “imputation,” 
which Mannheim suggests in accordance with his theory of thinking. 
The imputation of ideas to certain groups may embarrass the sociologist 
who is aware of the infinite number of social co-ordinates and who con- 
siders the bearing of what Simmel has called the overlapping of social 
groups (Kreuzung der sozialen Kreise) on sociological imputation. There 
will arise considerable difficulties if the sociologist is not informed as to 
the relative importance of the motives and interests of different social 
groups. 

Mannheim distinguishes two, or rather three, levels of imputation. A 
given set of ideas (of a thinker) must first be imputed to an “integral 
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style of thought and perspectives” (p. 276), say, liberalism or conserva- 
tivism. This imputation (sinngemdsse Zurechnung) “makes explicit the 
whole of the system which is implicit in the discrete segments of thought.” 
On the second level of imputation the procedure is reversed. It is now 
asked “to what extent liberals and conservatives actually did think in 
these terms” (p. 277), and thus the “actual history” of the style is studied 
(Faktizitétszurechnung). These two kinds of imputation are still prepara- 
tory for the sociological imputation of the ideas. On the third level one 
seeks to derive the forms and variations of a style from two sources: 
“Firstly from the composition of the groups and strata which express 
themselves in that mode of thought” (p. 277). It is not quite clear whether 
or not Mannheim assumes that political groups and “social groups” coin- 
cide, which would be a hazardous assumption. But, if he does not, how 
does he know, then, which groups express themselves in a particular mode 
of thought? In his historical research he analyzes only the thought of 
intellectuals and not that of groups. He always proceeds on the level of 
working hypotheses that this or that style of thought “corresponds to” or 
is the expression of certain groups, whose “unconscious motives” are 
either derived from and actually identified with the values implied in the 
ideological material under analysis or inferred from later stages of the 
historical process or, finally, ascribed to them according to a “positivistic 
feeling of existence.” 

The “impulse and the direction of a development of . . . . thought’”’ are 
explained secondly “through the structural situation and the changes it 
undergoes within a larger, historically conditioned whole (such as 
Germany, for instance) and through the constantly varying problems 
raised by the changing structure” (p. 278). Again one must be cautious in 
order not to underrate the hazards and implications of this method. 
Mannheim does not state from which sources he derives an understanding 
of this structure. Do these sources include verbal records, which are exis- 
tentially determined? Can the “varying problems raised by the changing 
structure” be detached from the ideological material in which these 
problems were intelligibly defined both for the persons living in that 
structure and for the sociologist who tries to impute these definitions to 
the structure and its problems? : 

Mannheim asserts that “class stratification is the most significant” for 
sociological imputation “‘since in the final analysis all the other social 
groups arise from and are transformed as parts of the more basic condi- 
tions of production and domination” (p. 248). These other groups are 
“generations, status groups, sects, occupational groups, schools, etc.” 
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(p. 248). Schools and sects should not be included in this list because an 
imputation of ideas to those groups would be merely ideological imputa- 
tion. 

Since social classes occupy so prominent a place among the groups 
which Mannheim considers, it is to be regretted that he has not given a 
precise account of what he understands by social class. It is clear, how- 
ever, that all classes to which Mannheim imputes ideas are assumed to 
expect something from history. They live in historical tension, in conflict 
with other classes, have well-defined economic interests, and are politically 
active. In consequence of this no reference is made by Mannheim to 
leisure classes, which have been so very important in the formation and 
diffusion of culture. It would indeed be difficult, if not inappropriate, to 
define leisure classes merely in terms of their political attitudes or econom- 
ic interests, since work, success, efficiency, and all the other values which 
enjoy social validity in the modern class structure were promoted against 
leisure classes. Closely connected with his omission of the leisure classes is 
Mannheim’s treatment of the public. Since the prominent function of the 
thinker, according to Mannheim, is verbalization of motives rather than 
production of ideas which create motives, the public tends to disappear 
from the picture, inasmuch as it is “‘instructed”’ by intellectual achieve- 
ments and it is taken into account inasmuch as it “wants” specific 
achievements. 

In Ideology and Utopia Mannheim encounters the problem of the pub- 
lic when he discusses the importance of intellectual “competition” for the 
structure of modern intellectual life. Intellectual competition in the prop- 
er sense of the term occurs only when the intellectuals attempt the com- 
petitive satisfaction of overt and presumed demands of specific groups. 
In this case, however, the activities of the intellectuals become rhetorical, 
i.e., combative rather than expository, or, to use Plato’s illuminating 
term, a “part of flattery.” It is the skill to be emotive rather than knowl- 
edge which now distinguishes the thinker, and the significance which 
persuasion assumes is intrinsically connected with the theory that indis- 
putable knowledge is impossible to attain. 

The Greek sophists, then, were the first sociologists of knowledge in 
Mannheim’s sense, while Mannheim’s allusion to Bacon’s idola tribus as 
an anticipation of the sociological approach to thinking is erroneous, since 
Bacon did not think that philosophers could take idola as truth. Refer- 
ences to empirical differences in opinions can be found from the Greeks on. 
They were first systematically treated by Aristotle in his Rhetorics. 
Bacon’s position in the history of the “contemporary predicament of 
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thought”’ must be derived rather from his fallacious critique of the relation 
between Aristotelian rhetorics and ethics. 

While rhetorical thinking can be analyzed under Mannheim’s assump- 
tion of existential determination, in the case of nonrhetorical thought and 
cultural achievement in general it is advisable to reverse his method, i.e., 
to inquire in which way these achievements have been distorted by “inter- 
ested”’ interpretations of changing “controlling” publics. This procedure 
recommends itself for research because it can be checked more easily than 
the sociological imputations which Mannheim suggests. Mannheim’s 
most valuable methods in detecting the influence of fundamental values 
on the structure or style of these achievements should be preserved and 
developed, but his opinion that these values are ultimately traceable to 
motives of social classes striving for power is so hypothetical in character 
that it cannot be accepted as a general theory. 

I have pointed out that the basic fallacy of Mannheim’s theory of 
thinking consists in his obliterating the differences between philosophy 
and rhetoric. This has far-reaching consequences which encroach upon 
the methods to be applied in historical research. On various occasions it 
could be noted, however, that Mannheim gets involved in contradictions. 
They indicate that the philosophical knowledge concerning man’s nature 
which must underlie any sound sociological theory is, despite all explicit 
evidence, not altogether denied but merely submerged in his system. This 
could be corroborated by a careful analysis of Mannheim’s sociological 
account of how the “‘contemporary predicament of thought” has arisen. 
The diagnosis of crisis presupposes norms of judgment, and these are 
indeed to be found by implication in Mannheim’s sociology. 

One of the standards which Mannheim tacitly acknowledges is what 
might be called “consensus” or “agreement.” Its recognition by Mann- 
heim may be inferred from the fact that he assigns a higher value to 
synthetic thinking than to perspectivistic nonsynthetic thought. Now, 
clearly, this standard needs further qualification in order to be unam- 
biguous. From Mannheim’s writings, taken as a whole, it is evident that 
he does not consider agreement as such to be the criterion of intellectual 
integration, since it could possibly include agreement on something that 
is not true or agreement brought about by coercion, i.e., the sort of pseudo- 
agreement that occurs under autocratic conditions or as a result of deceit- 
ful propaganda. Nor can disagreement in general be considered as a sign 
of intellectual crisis, since it may well be a perfunctory stage in a process 
of clarification, precipitating factual consent or leading to mutual tolera- 
tion. In a word, besides agreement, there are other standards which serve 
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to qualify the meaning of “consensus” or “agreement.” In terms of free- 
dom and truth, then, the meaning of “consensus” has to be amplified in 
order to state the criterion of an intellectual life which is not in a situation 
of crisis. If the whole truth were contained in the assertion that man strives 
for economic and political power and that his mind works in order to deal 
with life-situations, there would be no intellectual crisis at all because 
there would always have been a crisis which man, in his quest for power 
and while dealing with life, would never have noticed. 

This review, lengthy as it is, does not indicate the richness and force of 
Mannheim’s thinking. No review can do full justice to the numerous fas- 
cinating ideas contained in Jdeology and Utopia. They will bear fruit if 
philosophers and sociologists, historians and psychologists, co-operate in 
order to clarify the conceptions that have been courageously expounded 
by Mannheim. One cannot know the future of sociology of knowledge, 
but one can be certain that it will not be tedious. Teachers and students 
alike will realize the wholesome effect which its development must have 
on the overspecialization of the social sciences. And it will be to the profit 
of sociology in general and, ultimately, of public life if Mannheim’s ideas 
are seriously criticized, developed, and applied in historical and empirical 
research. 


HANS SPEIER 
New School for Social Research 


Primitive Behavior: An Introduction to the Social Sciences. By WILLIAM 
I. THomas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. ix+847. 
$4.00. 

The debt of American sociologists to Dr. Thomas is already very large, 
greater perhaps than that we owe to any other of our living writers. The 
Polish Peasant would be classed by many as the best sociological book 
written by an American, and to mention The Unadjusted Girl and The 
Child in America is only to remind the reader of two of his important pub- 
lished writings that go to make up our literary treasure in sociology. His 
Social Origins was published in 1909 and has been used in undergraduate 
instruction ever since, while waiting for the promised revision which 
lapse of time and the new information available has made necessary. This 
volume is the answer to that need. 

From the title it is clear that the work is not a revision of the Source 
Book in Social Origins or even a treatment of that subject, but a new work, 
filled with interesting and relevant quotations from ethnographic litera- 
ture on those aspects of primitive behavior which interested the author. 
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Family life and the relations of the sexes is particularly emphasized, six 
of the eighteen chapters being concerned with such topics as kinship, line- 
age, puberty ceremonies, avoidance, and sexual behavior. There is an in- 
teresting chapter on “language behavior,” another on patterns of dis- 
tinction, while government and law have each a chapter. The discussion 
of diffusion of culture is, again, referred to as that of “patterns,” and there 
is a defense of the mental ability of preliterates in a chapter on mental en- 
dowment. One chapter is devoted to a description of a single Bantu tribe, 
taken from a single book, Gutman’s Das Recht der Dschagga, devoted to 
a tribe inhabiting the slopes of Kilimanjaro. As introductory material, 
giving the point of view of the author, there are three chapters: “The 
Methodological Approach,” “The Comparative Study of Cultures,” and 
“Habit Systems.” 

Only in the bibliographies is the reader reminded of Social Origins, for 
art, magic, environment and similar topics are listed there. There is also 
a Bibliography on each of the grand geographical divisions of the primi- 
tive world. The Bibliography is excellent, with more than sixteen hundred 
carefully selected citations, a few with brief comments. 

The literature in this field is already vast, with additions being made 
continuously; and, although this book is large, it was necessary to limit 
the material to a restricted list of topics chosen more or less arbitrarily. 
There was not room, even in a work that runs to 847 large pages and con- 
tains between 350,000 and 400,000 words, for many of the other subjects 
which would have been interesting and valuable to treat. Art had to be left 
out and economic relations could not have specific treatment. Magic and 
religion appear under other heads and folklore must have been reluctantly 
denied its chapter. Some day we may have a treatment of the play and 
amusements of primitive people and their notions of humor, but this will 
have to wait until ethnologists can overcome their solemn preoccupation 
with what they regard as important; for the existing sources leave this 
fascinating aspect of their life an almost total blank. Is the current pre- 
occupation with sex in our society related to the disproportionate amount 
of space devoted to the subject by contemporary ethnographers? 

The practice of taking brief statements from accounts of peoples scat- 
tered all over the world has long been open to question and has been criti- 
cized by Thomas himself in The Polish Peasant, where he warns against 
the assumption that any group of social facts can be treated in isolation 
from the rest of the life of a given society. Herbert Spencer and Sumner 
did this because there was no other way to get material on the subjects 
that interested them, and so they had to rely on what was accessible. 
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Just how many of the existing accounts will ultimately be discarded as 
inauthentic it is impossible now to know; it is possibly true that the errors 
of observation tend, as the statisticians say, to cancel each other. But 
anyone familiar with the difficulties of understanding a culture widely 
different from his own is tempted to discard all the general statements of 
untrained observers, drawing his blue pencil through every sentence which 
contains an “always” or a “never,” and reserving judgment until fur- 
ther proof is offered on any interpretation which goes beyond what is 
actually seen and observed. Indeed, the work of modern holders of re- 
search fellowships who write monographs on a tribe after six months or so 
of residence, with “pidgin” as the means of communication, must be read 
with due caution and friendly skepticism. We have no way of calculating 
the “probable error’ of their observations. Readers of Middletown in 
Transition will recall the statement of the authors in their Preface that 
they made a serious error in their first study although it was conducted by 
two highly trained observers, working for a year and a half in a single 
community, with no handicaps of language or differing culture. It is not 
a criticism of contemporary ethnologists to say that nearly every account 
of tribal culture which we now have must some day be re-written. 

This uncertainty concerning the reliability of the data is far less serious 
in the present case than in other books that use this class of materials. 
For Dr. Thomas is neither establishing a doctrine nor attempting to de- 
fend a thesis. He is rather showing, with a wealth of citation, that human 
behavior has limitless variety; or, in his terminology, that “habit sys- 
tems” can assume almost any conceivable form, and some forms which no 
one would have thought conceivable; or, as he likes to say, that “‘the defi- 
nition of the situation” has infinite variability. No one can read through 
the material here presented and fail to realize the plasticity and modifi- 
ability of human nature. And there are several venerable fallacies that 
are disproved when this is accepted as demonstrated. 

Evidence is presented in convincing array for the postulate that any 
ethnological group is capable of changing its “definitions” and of adopting 
the “habit systems” of any other group. The possibility of “independent 
origin” of specific “culture patterns” is admitted, but as always this is a 
sterile notion leading to nothing; and the facts of diffusion are interest- 
ingly set forth. It would be very useful to know more about this subject, 
in particular to learn what culture elements are readily diffused and why 
some seem never to be accepted. More efficient weapons, for example, are 
eagerly adopted; while family organization and names for relations seem, 
as Rivers says, to be impermeable. 
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The value of this work in the training of students in sociology would 
be difficult to exaggerate. As Thomas says, it is frequently found that 
the problems of a given situation are soluble only by going outside of that 
immediate situation; and there is no better way, indeed there is hardly 
any other way, to secure an objective attitude toward the culture of one’s 
own people than the study of other human cultures that are in sharp con- 
trast. There are around fifteen hundred quotations and references in the 
body of the text, all extraordinarily interesting, all selected with a fine 
discrimination from the vast literature available, and all tending to re- 
inforce with irresistible convincingness the truth that the limits of vari- 
ability in culture are impossible to set, and that the members of one cul- 
ture can and do conform with complacency and even with eagerness to 
what the members of another culture would find not only unacceptable but 
intolerable. To get this insight, to get not only knowledge about it but 
at the least a vicarious acquaintance with it, is essential if the student is 
ever going to study society as a science, and this book is the best vehicle 
one could want. This reviewer is now using it in a large undergraduate 
class and no one has complained about the text—there should be some 
sort of Pulitzer prize for a man who can write and produce that effect! 

The conceptual framework employed in the interpretation of the data 
is presented in the opening chapters and is reduced to a minimum. There 
is little or no reference to the ideas of other sociologists in this field, a lack 
which the scholar can supply to his students but which one wishes at 
times were done by the writer. Folkways, mores, acculturation, syn- 
cretism, ethnocentrism and other notions of Sumner can well be brought in 
to interpret the material here presented and to establish continuity and 
unity in the science. So also with representations collectives, faits sociaux, 
impermeability to experience, and others, from the French writers, or 
Gemeinschaft, etc., from the Germans. It would seem that the primary 
group concept of Cooley and his notion of institution would have been 
valuable in more than one instance in throwing light on the meaning of 
the material. But sociology neither in America nor elsewhere has pro- 
ceeded very far in developing an ordered and sequential statement of the 
work of its writers. Devoted to the study of social phenomena, they re- 
main a highly individualistic lot, free from all acrimony because they ig- 
nore each other’s books. 

Even those concepts for which many of us are indebted to Thomas him- 
self are largely neglected in the interpretation of this material. Scant 
mention is made of attitudes, or values, and the “four wishes” seem to 
suffer from neglect. “The definition of the situation” is the expression 
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used to denote the varying character of the mores and, while the etymol- 
ogy of a term should not be overemphasized if its meaning is made clear, 
yet the non-rational character of the anonymous folkways is such that 
they can be said to result from a “definition” in only a metaphorical sense. 

It is to the behaviorists, the Watson behaviorists, that the author goes 
for most of his vocabulary of interpretation, supplemented by concepts 
from anthropologists of the “functional” school. The use of the term “‘be- 
havior” for all forms of conduct including language, the conception of lan- 
guage as a structure of habit systems, and the use of the word “pattern” 
for all customs and habits reveals an acquaintance with and an acceptance 
of the views of Watson which were formerly more appealing to sociologists 
than they are at present. There is an ingenious argument which seeks to 
establish a continuity, not only with subhuman life with its philogeneti- 
cally learned behavior, but with all nature; linseed oil, it is said, speaking 
anthropomorphically, can learn, forget, and remember. 

This leaves the central problem of human culture as compared with 
animal behavior not only unsolved but untouched. Birds and dogs do 
form habits and, as the term is meant, “define situations,” but they do 
not trade and barter, pay little respect to their dead ancestors, and never 
kill their kings. Moreover, when one species of animals is known and 
understood, all members of that species are known; while this whole book 
is a fascinating account of the amazing contradictions in the life of the 
different members of the one human species. Culture is due to a form of 
communication impossible to any other animal, and to the tendency of 
the human group to form collective habits without intending to do so, 
and at times without awareness that they are doing so. Our knowledge 
of these things is as yet inadequate, but it is well to recognize a problem 
here. 

It is in the treatment of law and government that the influence of the 
functional anthropologists is most evident, for it is the fashion among 
them to identify civilized institutions with primitive practices which serve 
the same or analogous purposes, much as Marco Polo was accustomed to 
find an emperor and a pope in every Asiatic tribe. Whether law as we 
know it, or government as we understand it, is to be found among the 
simpler and less complex tribes of preliterates is a question on which the 
informed might well differ. There is good authority for the view that Dr. 
Thomas assumes; there are also those who would otherwise interpret the 
data. 

But there is not a hint of dogmatism in the book. The material is pre- 
sented in word-for-word quotations with a connecting series of comments, 
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admirably objective and always revealing. It will be long before anyone 
will give us a work of equal merit on this subject. The subtitle, An In- 
troduction to the Social Sciences, implies that it was not written for sociol- 
ogy students alone. It can be commended to all those who seek to under- 
stand the riddle of human nature. 


University of Chicago 


ELLSWORTH Faris 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By Witt1AM ERNEST HOCKING. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+187. $2.00. 


This small volume by one of our leading philosophers contains a writ- 
ing-up of lectures given on a philosophical foundation at the University of 
Indiana, with expansion from four lectures to five chapters. The first 
chapter, on “The Individual as Unit of Social Order,” deals with the his- 
torical background of individualism and with the “logic” of the position. 
Both topics are further elaborated in chapter iii, on “The Dialectic of 
Liberalism,” which might well have been placed next in order. This part 
of the book is especially interesting and valuable. The treatment of Mill 
and Marx as thesis and antithesis is most suggestive. Professor Hocking 
is to be commended for facing philosophical issues in philosophical terms, 
and particularly for “seeing through” the superficialities of pragmatism 
and Marxism, as well as historical (nineteenth-century) liberalism. There 
is surely no “sense” in pretending to discuss social problems without some 
basis in ethics, in the way of “rights” or in some other form, or without a 
philosophical orientation in terms of which such a basis can be real and 
be taken seriously. 

When we turn to the more constructive part of the book, the impression 
(on this reviewer) is much less satisfactory. The “logic” of individualism 
surely begins with the fact that social issues are discussed. This fact pre- 
supposes difference of opinion, in some relation to conflicting interests, and 
absolutely requires mutual recognition and respect between the parties 
to the discussion. Even this starting-point is not clearly recognized, and it 
goes without saying that the treatment of the issues of individualism is 
not developed out of any clear analysis of the opinions and interests ac- 
tually in conflict, their character, their genesis, and their merits. Pene- 
trating observations abound, but the statements which should be con- 
structive hardly get beyond a degree of abstractness which leaves them 
commonplace. The “diagnosis” of the present difficulties of liberalism 
(in chap. ii) stresses the failure to secure adequate social unification; but 
we are not told either why a greatly increased degree of unification has 
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become necessary or why it does not result spontaneously. In particular, 
the author does not effectively distinguish agreement on rules to govern 
individual association—which, for reasons, is increasingly intimate and 
complex—and agreement on some kind and extent of unification for group 
ends, i.e., between society as “organization” and as “organism.” The 
theme of chapters iv and v is the necessity of combining social unity with 
the preservation of the “irrepressible individual.” The ideal is beyond 
dispute, but its precise content is left vague and the means of realizing it 
more so. The concrete problems which threaten modern civilization arise 
primarily, as the author seems to see clearly enough, in the sphere of eco- 
nomics. But in the sphere of economic analysis, where the reviewer may 
pretend to some right to an opinion, the argument seems hopelessly weak 
and lacking in clarity as to the fundamental issues. 

A similar judgment must be pronounced on the treatment of freedom 
of thought and expression, which naturally comes up for attention in more 
than one connection (see pp. 77 ff., 173 ff.). The author is admirably clear 
that this freedom must be associated with responsibility in utterance, and 
presupposes competence as well as good will. The older liberalism ‘“‘was 
not careful to add [to its demand for freedom] that freedom to express 
thought is for thinkers” (his italics; p. 173). Of course he means compe- 
tent and impartial thinkers, and the burning question is how to recognize 
competence and impartiality, or in whose hands to leave the discrimina- 
tion. It is safe to say that there is no easy or very satisfactory answer to 
this question; society is inevitably poised between the polar evils of “boob- 
ery” and “punditry,” in power. Much more could have been said on this 
problem, but this is not the place to indicate what it would have been. 

If we may add an obiter dictum, the “fundamental” error of the older 
liberalism, specifically in the form of economic laissez faire, was the naive 
acceptance of the individual as a datum. The primary problem of society 
is to produce individuals of such a sort, and living in such relations, that 
their association may be intelligent and moral in form and content. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Naven: A. Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture of the 
Culture of a New Guinea Tribe Drawn from Three Points of View. By 
GreGcory BATEson. Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. xvii+ 
286. $5.00. 


Naven is the name of a ceremony of the Iatmul tribe of the Sepik 
River of New Guinea. It is performed in a major or a minor form to cele- 
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brate an achievement of a boy or girl who carries out some standard ac- 
tivity of the society for the first time. In former times the most elaborate 
of the ceremonies was performed on the occasion of a boy’s or man’s first 
homicide, killing an enemy, usually a captive provided for him. In the 
naven ceremonies men who stood in the relationship of mother’s brother 
to the person whose achievement is being celebrated, dress up in women’s 
garments and act as buffoons, while women who stand in the relationship 
of father’s sister put on men’s ornaments. Mr. Bateson’s book is an at- 
tempt to determine the meaning of the naven ceremonies. This inevitably 
leads him to consider in some detail a number of different features of the 
Iatmul social system including the kinship system, the differences of 
normal behavior for men and for women, sorcery, vengeance, the cere- 
monial house, the native cosmological conceptions, etc. The meaning of 
the naven ceremonies is thus brought out by showing their relationship to 
the whole social system. 

But Mr. Bateson’s theme, the naven, is a pretext for a study which has 
a far wider scope and bearing. The book recounts the intellectual adven- 
tures of an earnest and capable thinker seeking for a satisfactory method 
for the study of human society in all its significant aspects, and this gives 
it an importance that perhaps might not attach to a mere study of a re- 
mote New Guinea tribe. In this connection the outstanding feature of the 
book is the extreme sincerity of the author, his honesty in recording his 
own failures, both in observation and in analytic reasoning, and the re- 
sulting presentation of a process of thinking through a series of problems. 

One tendency of the social sciences has been represented by the view 
of culture as a collection of disparate traits brought together by historical 
accidents of invention and diffusion, and in another way by the concep- 
tion that economic organization, political organization, and religion are 
separable parts of social life which can be studied successfully in isolation 
from one another. An opposite tendency, which has been growing steadily 
since the end of the last century, is to suppose that a social system—i.e., a 
social structure with the associated institutions, usages, modes of be- 
havior, thought, and feeling—has some sort of real unity. This raises the 
problem of what is the nature of this unity and that problem has not yet 
been solved. Mr. Bateson’s book, as the reviewer sees it, is an attempt to 
come to grips with this problem. It is, as it is intended to be, suggestive 
and not conclusive, and will be appreciated by those who are looking for 
stimulating suggestions rather than settled conclusions. It is very defi- 
nitely a book to be recommended to thoughtful people. It is not likely 
to have wide circulation. 

Examining Mr. Bateson’s argument, which is at the same time his in- 
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tellectual autobiography, the weak point seems to be that he starts, not 
with the notion of a society as a collection of individuals in social relations, 
but with the notion of culture. The word “culture” makes its appearance 
as the first word of the second line of chapter i, and recurs constantly to 
the sixth from last line of the Epilogue, yet nowhere is the concept sub- 
jected to a critical analysis, nor is any definition of the term given in the 
admirable glossary of technical and native words on pages 281-86. It is 
true that here Mr. Bateson is simply following the example of a majority 
of anthropologists, but from him something better might be expected. 
So far as can be judged, it would seem that throughout the book the term 
“culture” is used to refer to the fact that in a given society, such as the 
Iatmul, there exists a certain standardization of modes of behavior, in the 
actions, the thoughts and beliefs, and the emotional attitudes of individ- 
uals, just as the word “instinct” refers to the standardizations of behavior 
(response to stimulus) in a certain animal species. But (as also happens 
with the word “‘instinct’’) “culture” seems then to be conceived as though 
it were some sort of real entity. Thus (p. 113) we read that “the culture in 
some way affects the psychology of the individual, causing whole groups 
of individuals to think and feel alike,” and (p. 114) “a culture may stand- 
ardize the effective make-up of individuals.’’ Thus the culture of a soci- 
ety, as the standardization of modes of acting, thinking, and feeling, is 
conceived as producing that standardization which it actually is. This is, 
of course, true, but is unfortunately expressed. A culture continues, and 
may be said to reproduce itself, by the fact that the standardization of 
behavior of one generation, in a given society or group, produces a very 
similar standardization in the succeeding generations. 

Mr. Bateson’s book raises the most important problem that faces social 
science at the present time, that of the relation of “society” and “culture.” 
It does not solve that problem, but does present ideas and facts that must 
be taken into consideration in any serious attempt to arrive at solution. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
University of Chicago 


Social Institutions, By LLOYD VERNOR BALLARD. New York: D. ei 
ton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. xii+514. $4.00. 

The first chapter of this book (apparently a text) defines and classifies 
institutions; the last chapter evaluates them. Several chapters each 
deal with the family, school, state, and church; two chapters, with recrea- 
tion and one each, with the public library, settlement, and health center. 
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The court of justice, the research organization, the museum, the motion 
picture, radio broadcasting, and the newspaper are discussed in a chapter 
entitled “Emergent Institutions.” Industrial institutions were omitted 
because an adequate sociological treatment of them appeared not long 
ago. If that is true, one is not quite clear why the state, school, and family 
were chosen for treatment neither long enough to equal existing books in 
information, nor unique enough to give some new turn to study of these 
institutions. 

No suggestions as to methods of studying institutions are offered. One 
especially misses serious consideration of the relations of institutions to 
each other as parts of a social system. These lacks are perhaps explained 
by the purpose of the volume, which is to enable the reader to discuss in- 
telligently the adequacy of our institutions, rather than to pursue farther 
his study of them. 


McGill University 


Everett C, HUGHES 


Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada, Vol. VII: 
Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. By C. A. Dawson. Edited by W. A. 
MAckKINTOSH and W. L. G. JoErc. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Can- 
ada, 1936. Pp. xx+395. $4.50. 

This monograph reports a sociological analysis of the settlement on the 
pioneer fringe of western Canada of the following colonists: the Douk- 
hobors, the Mennonites, the Mormons, the German Catholics, and the 
French-Canadians. In terms of the usual pioneer practice the significant 
fact is that these peoples moved into the country more or less as definite 
groups rather than as individuals or single families. This was especially 
true of the first three of the foregoing colonies. Thus from the very outset 
their contact with the western prairie regions differed from that of in- 
dividuals in other pioneer settlements. As Dawson remarks, the religious 
groups here studied already had “a way of life.” They had a certain 
central purpose, and above all they possessed at least the rudiments of 
community organization. And upon removal into the new region they 
carried these patterns with them. Their communities did not evolve 
entirely de novo but were modeled, in part, on their previous in-group 
experience. 

Yet these segregated communities sooner or later came into relations 
with other communities having different attitudes and values and with 
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individuals such as bankers, railway personnel, middlemen, government 
officials, and public-school teachers who brought to them the “world 
outside.”’ Thus, whatever isolation or separatism existed at the outset, in 
time tended to be broken down. That is, a process of secularization 
began at many points which has profoundly influenced the life of these 
distinctive culture groups. 

While much may be said for the efficiency and consequent morale 
which is found in these transplanted separatist colonies with their own 
religious ideology and practices, with their own community patterns, and 
with a solidarity so effective in meeting economic and other crises in a 
rather hostile country, there are frankly, as this study brings out, other 
problems which arise from such would-be isolation. These have to do with 
the continuation of segregation, of separateness, and of a sense of differ- 
ence which foster conflict between these groups and the other settlements 
developed from the individualistic and diverse patterns of life common to 
the frontier. Such a conflict, instead of assisting in assimilation, actually 
tends to retard it. As Dawson writes: “In many instances these ethnic 
minorities are made extremely self-conscious and resentful by the antag- 
onistic attitudes of their neighbors.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of such opposition, assimilation has been going on 
among these communities, though at varying rates. 


Participation in the labor market outside, the entrance of the railway, the 
penetration of commercial towns and the secular institutions which accom- 
panied them, and the entrance of new settlers very different in outlook from the 
original colonists were some of the means by which the ideas and practices of the 
outside world were diffused within these colonies. 


And among other outside agencies public education has played a most 
important part in the process of assimilation. 

But again, as Dawson points out, assimilation is not a simple matter of 
superimposition of patterns from official governmental or other external 
agencies. It must reckon with the culture of the people who are the object 
of cultural absorption. This important process must be reciprocal at all 
times. Thus is here demonstrated, on a smaller scale, the sort of problem 
which the United States has faced for over a hundred years with its great 
stream of immigrants. The particularly significant feature of Dawson’s 
study is that the locale was a pioneer and rural region and that these 
colonies represented groups with strong, almost sectarian, zeal to be left 
alone—to remain outside the secular “world” from which they had re- 
moved themselves in order to retain their special values. But it is also 
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clear that in a world characterized by secondary-group organization and 
communication it was impossible for them to maintain any complete 
cultural isolation. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Individuality in a Collective World. By BARBARA SPOFFORD MorRGAN. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. ix+260. $2.75. 


In this penetrating, and occasionally profound, analysis of the relation 
of the individual to society the author seeks to find a way of preserving 
individuality amid the mechanization, standardization, and collectiviza- 
tion of modern life. The collectivism which she fears is not to be identified 
with communism which embraces aspects of hostility to American col- 
lectivism as “Soviet leaders do not seem to have the slightest respect for 
the masses.”” The collectivism of which she speaks is “not a Damocles 
sword hanging over our heads but is here among us now showing itself not 
only in theoretical writings but in the decay of representative govern- 
ment, in disintegration of families and the transient nature of American 
life.” It expresses itself in mass education in which children are reduced 
to a common denominator, in the standardization of desires required by 
mass production, and even in the Culbertson school of bridge playing 
which suppresses “the factor of personal judgment and brings the fall of 
cards within a standardized pattern.” 

The author astutely discerns the relation of the earlier individualism 
to modern collectivism. Both were products of rationalism; and ration- 
alism destroys the organic relations of society, producing first an atomistic 
individualism and finally a mechanized collectivism. “It is suggestive,” 
declares Mrs. Morgan, “that Catholic countries in which non-rational 
and non-material values are still deeply entrenched and cultivated, have 
not succumbed to the mechanization of living to anything like the extent 
of Protestant countries which live in rationalist ideology.” 

For the author, whose primary orientation lies in Gestalt psychology, 
the individual has a dialectical relation to his world in which intelligence 
ought, on the one hand, to sharpen the natural variations created by 
nature and, on the other hand, to elaborate the general rules and tech- 
niques by which man controls his physical and social environment. 
Modern democratic education has exhausted itself in the latter task and 
failed in the former. 

The progressive schools which aim at the cultivation of individuality 
have failed because they regard individualism, in the words of Professor 
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Dewey, as “‘a product of the relaxation of the authority of customs and 
traditions as standards of belief” and are prompted by this partially 
correct insight to encourage children to a premature emancipation from 
historic culture at the very age when the child is naturally a conformist, 
seeking to establish a living relation with his social past. The individuali- 
zation of a true culture ought to be a product of higher education which 
does not seek to start with some rationalist vacuum but which encourages 
individual elaborations of the treasures of culture presented by the past. 
Furthermore, progressive education tends to repeat the whole erroneous 
course of modern culture by beginning with individualism but ending in 
the hope that the individual may realize himself in his group. “If this 
means, as Professor Dewey seems to mean, that the individual can go no 
further than the group, the result would be a termite society.” 

The book is trenchant and, in the opinion of this reviewer, generally 
true in its criticisms. But its own prescriptions seem hardly adequate for 
the disease which has been diagnosed. The author regards true individual- 
ization as the privilege of the few rather than of the many, but she does 
not want the old aristocratic culture. “Culture is for the few but these 
few are unselected by the ordinary standards of money, birth or position. 
The most glorious thing in the democratic ideal is that the spirit strikes 
where it will and the soundest thing in democratic practice is to watch for 
that spirit.”” But the democratic school, excoriated by the author, has not 
made that watching a part of its practice. 

Perhaps the problem posed by the author cannot be solved within 
terms of present mechanical society, whether capitalist or communist. It 
is a society in which mechanical standardization dominates life because it 
is merely the mechanical skeleton of a society which has not yet been 
clothed with the flesh and blood of organic structure. What is truly 
organic in social life requires ages for development. Perhaps modern 
mechanical collectivism is related to a genuine society as primitive 
uniformity is related to the best medievalism. The machine may have 
plunged us back to a primitivism from which we can emerge only slowly. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Union Theological Seminary 


Capitalism and Its Culture. By JeRomE Davis. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1935. Pp. xvii+556. $2.25. 
This book is an effectively written, comprehensive critique of certain 
aspects of capitalism which have been neglected by orthodox economists 
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and sociologists. Although the author himself makes modest claims for it, 
it is indisputably the most adequate analysis to date, from the standpoint 
of ethical socialism, of the pervasive cultural patterns that are interwoven 
with the processes of capitalism. After a short account of the evolution of 
modern capitalism which includes a brief but fair statement of the case for 
capitalism, Professor Davis goes on to an institutional survey of produc- 
tion, finance, debt, distribution, consumption, imperialism, and the profit 
motive. His discussions in these chapters draw upon a wide reading of 
current literature and are fortified by statistical data. Perhaps the most 
impressive part of the book is the section devoted to an examination of the 
impact of capitalist economy upon ideal goods and values in which he 
combines description and evaluation and which is illuminated through- 
out by an insight into the way economic and social conditions determine 
the form, historical expression, and concrete nature of the living morality 
of men and women. The range of Professor Davis’ interests and know]- 
edge are truly extraordinary; observations on the movies crowd com- 
ments on the degradation of athletics, the monopoly of radio, and the 
venality of politics. Although here and there some details may be open to 
question and the validity of the sampling procedure is not always above 
logical reproach, the cumulative effect of the information and arguments 
marshaled in behalf of the underlying contention of the book is over- 
whelming. This contention is that there exists an “interest and funda- 
mental contradiction” between Christianity, as interpreted by Professor 
Davis, and capitalism. ‘“The world,” he writes, “must choose between an 
ethical religion and a selfish capitalism” (p. 516). 

In the light of Professor Davis’ conclusion, his final section on “Capital- 
ism and the Future of Society”’ leaves the argument curiously incomplete. 
For on his own premises it is necessary to show not merely that capitalism 
is subject to the evils he so adequately depicts but that the evils of the al- 
ternatives to capitalism are not worse. Now I for one am in complete ac- 
cord with Professor Davis’ ideal of democratic collectivism, but Iam more 
than a little puzzled why, on his own ethical point of view, he blurs the 
distinction between a democratic collectivist society, in which respect for 
personality, truth, intellectual freedom, and popular control are central, 
and a totalitarian collectivist society, like Russia today, which illustrates 
almost point for point the opposite of these ideals. There is at least as 
much difference between a democratic and totalitarian collectivism as 
there is between a democratic and a Fascist capitalism. In fact, since a 
planned economy gives more economic power to the group which holds 
political power, the question of whether democracy is to obtain in a col- 
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lectivist society is the most crucial of all questions. Its presence or ab- 
sence makes all the difference between a new feudal slavery or a new social 
freedom. Limitations of space probably prevented Professor Davis from 
discussing this problem on the scale necessary for his argument. But it is 
clear that his own ethical principles demand that he recognize the impor- 
tance of this distinction—a distinction which Russian history in recent 
years shows cannot be compromised. 

Aside from this point, Professor Davis’ book 4 is an extremely useful 
compendium of the functional and cultural deficiencies of capitalism in our 
times. Its style is fresh without being strident, its emphasis gentle yet 
persuasive, and its theme as broad as American social life itself. 


SipNEY Hook 
New York University 


The Police and Modern Society. By AuGuST-VOLLMER. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1936. Pp. 253. $2.50. 

Under the headings of “Major Crimes,” “Vice,” “Traffic,” “General 
Service,” “Crime Prevention,” and “Personnel,” the author gives a fine 
bird’s-eye perspective of the function of the police in a complex industrial 
society. He demonstrates his practical insight into the problems he dis- 
cusses on virtually every page. His urbane and critical remarks on present 
police organization are well worth reading for those who are interested in 
improving present methods of combating crime. Mr. Vollmer envisages 
the whole problem of police administration from a broad point of view, 
emphasizing the intimate interrelationships among the police, the public, 
and the law violator, and stressing the need for collective effort at im- 
provement. He gives an especially good survey of the wide variety of 
functions performed by the police and of the difficulties and hindrances 
which impede reform. The book has an Index. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Police Administration in Boston. By LEONARD V. Harrison. (“Harvard 
Law School Survey of Crime in Boston,” Vol. III.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. Pp. viii-++203. $2.50. 

“This survey of police administration in Boston was begun in January, 
1927, and was concluded in December, 1933, although the principal 
inquiries were completed early in 1930.’”’ This introductory statement, 
together with the fact that there have been rapid developments in police 
administration during the past few years, explains a few passages in the 
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survey which impress the reader today as being somewhat outmoded. 
Generally, however, the comments and suggestions indicate considerable 
foresight, and point the way toward what might well become widely 
accepted police practice in the future. 

The author’s principal concern is with personnel, nearly one-half of the 
survey being devoted to selection, training, and promotion, and it is in 
this section that the most interesting suggestions are made. 

For instance, the author proposes that the duty of “‘seeking promising 
candidates [for appointment to the force] be entrusted to the police them 
selves,....and [that] only those candidates be accepted whom the 
department actually desires in its service.”’ It is further proposed that “a 
personnel unit should be established in the department... . [which] 
should be made responsible for the selection and training of recruits and 
the management of other matters pertaining to personnel.” The author 
adds: “This recommendation does not meet with the approval of the 
Massachusetts civil service officials.” Indeed, it would probably be con- 
sidered rank heresy by most civil service commissions, but the proposal 
undoubtedly presents interesting possibilities. 

A second recommendation which merits special attention is that the 
personnel below the rank of sergeant be divided into (1) a police service 
proper, composed of the most capable officers, to perform the more diffi- 
cult duties such as crime prevention and detection and apprehension of 
offenders; and (2) a “safety corps,” composed of mediocre officers, which 
would perform routine duties such as traffic control and certain types of 
fixed guard duty. “Recruiting for these two classes of service should be 
governed by separate and distinct standards. Members of the Safety 
Corps who qualify for the police service should be enrolled after passing 
an entrance, not a promotional, examination.” In large departments this 
proposal might solve many personnel problems arising out of the fact that 
mediocre officers receive the same remuneration as more capable officers. 

Most of the other phases of police administration, such as communica- 
tion, beat assignments, transportation, records, etc., are considered only 
briefly by the author, who limits himself to pointing out in a general way 
improvements which might be effected, rather than making specific and 
detailed recommendations. 

To officials of both large and small police departments this interesting 
and easily read survey will probably suggest more than one possibility for 
improvement in their administrations. 

R. M. HotsIncTon 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Personality and the Family, By HoRNELL Hart and Etta B. Hart. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. xiii+-381. $2.80. 

The Modern Family. By GARry C. Myers. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lishers, 1934. Pp. vii+ 288. $2.50. 

Family Behavior. By Bess V. CUNNINGHAM. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1936. Pp. 471. $2.75. 


For those who are looking for a text that introduces undergraduates to 
a healthy, straightforward, and optimistic manner of thinking about mar- 
riage and the family, the Harts’ book is to be highly recommended. The 
text is written in a vivacious style, cites much good modern material, is 
nontechnical and liberally seasoned with common sense. The specialist 
looking for new light on the problems of personality formation in the fam- 
ily or the processes of personality interplay in the family will be disap- 
pointed and may as well pass the book by. One of the best features of the 
work is a really well-annotated selected Bibliography of some useful refer- 
ences. The beginning student or the nontechnical adult interested in the 
family can get a good orientation by using the Bibliography. 

Dr. Myers, who is head of the department of parent education of 
Cleveland College in Western Reserve University has written a good non- 
technical discussion of the psychology of family relations and of some of 
the more usual problems that occur in these relations. His book is very 
suitable for the general lay reader or for use as a text that will serve as a 
good basis for discussion in parent education groups. 

The author of Family Behavior is to be credited with an effort to write 
a useful text which focuses on the commonplace experiences of family 
living. With such a focus it can be a very practical text for students at the 
high-school or college Freshman level. However, it is unsystematic, rather 
superficial, and lacking in any distinctive contribution. The discussion 
and thought are about the quality of good articles in the various popular 
“home” and “parent” magazines. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of Reconstruction. By 
Car LE C. ZIMMERMAN and MERLE E. Frampton. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xv+611. $3.50. 

This book is valuable on the following counts: (1) It gives in the four 
chapters of Part II a good outline statement of Le Play’s life, intellectual 
orientation, method, and approach to the study of the family as well as his 
ideas on the relation between family structure and social organization. 
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(2) The twelve chapters of Part IV constitute a useful condensation of 
Volume I of Le Play’s Les Ouvriers europeens taken from a translation by 
Professor Samuel Dupertuis of Boston University. (3) The original re- 
search material on Ozark highland families and families of a stranded 
textile village add materially to our knowledge of forms of family life in 
America. 

Certain weaknesses of the volume should be mentioned. The title 
seems to promise more than the book delivers. One looks for a treatise 
showing fundamental efforts at relating the dynamic relational patterns 
of family structure to important characteristics of the larger social struc- 
ture. Such efforts are few and inadequate, and at no point approximate 
the insights and suggestions made by such investigators as Max Hork- 
heimer, Erich Fromm, and others in A utoritdét und Familie. The intimate 
contact necessary to extract the detailed information on families in the 
Ozark highlands should have yielded more basic descriptions of social 
psychological aspects of family relations than are reported in the work. 
The descriptions of families in the stranded textile village are not ade- 
quate for careful comparisons with the Ozark families. The introductory 
critique of modern approaches to the study of the family is sketchy and 
rather superficial in spots and leads to a rather questionable posing of 
some of the issues involved. 

Withal, students of the modern family will profit by careful reading of 
the work. Those interested in problems of rehabilitation should certainly 
consider the authors’ challenge to assumptions that it is socially economi- 
cal to attempt rehabilitation of families such as those of the highlands by 
trying to assimilate them into a socioeconomic order for which they are 
sociologically ill adapted. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


The Nature of Religion. By GEORGE WoBBERMIN. Translated from the 
German by T. H. MENnzeEL and D. S. Rosrnson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1933. Pp. xvi+379. $3.50. 

This work on the nature and truth of religion is one of the finest fruits 
of so-called “modernist” theology. In it Professor Wobbermin offers 
an excellent (from the pedagogical point of view) discussion of the essence 
of religion, based upon the psychological method of F. Schleiermacher, who 
is his theological hero. The method is called that of the “religio-psy- 
chological circle.” It tries to understand “alien religious life from one’s 
own religious life, thus sharpening the eye for the peculiarities of the 
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specifically religious and returning to the observation of one’s own 
religious consciousness with this keener insight.” Under this aspect much 
material furnished by the recently perfected disciplines of the psychology 
of religion (William James!) and the history of religions is reviewed for the 
purpose of illustrating and demonstrating the validity of the attitudes of 
the Christian religion. It is clear that Professor Wobbermin always speaks 
as a Christian theologian who offers an apologetic for his own faith. Hence 
no one must be surprised to find in this book also arguments against those 
who, on the basis of natural science or philosophy, doubt the adequacy of 
the religious intuition. 

The translators must be thanked for this excellent work. Few German 
theological books have been rendered into such fluent competent English. 


WILHELM PAuckK 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult. Edited by Ira S. WitE. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1934. Pp. xxii+320. $2.50. 
This is an excellent collection of articles by eleven competent writers 
who represent different approaches to the problems suggested in the title. 
The general straightforward and objective outlook of the whole work is 


well expressed in Dr. Wile’s Introduction in which he masses evidence to 
show that sexual drives are not subject to the beck and call of social con- 
vention. The unmarried are not asexual. “The sex life of the unmarried 
adult is varied in terms of personal goals, of biologic need and social ad- 
justment. It is freer today because life is freer. There is a growing ac- 
ceptance of the sexual rights and practices among the older group of the 
unmarried” (p. 5). The breakdown of a generally accepted code of values 
and practices and the resulting confusion and contradiction in social be- 
havior are plentifully illustrated in the articles that follow. 

Margaret Mead furnishes a good perspective-giving summary of the 
varieties of accepted and expected behavior among primitives. Dr. In- 
galls presents the biological inevitabilities of sexual development. Pro- 
fessor Groves traces the vicissitudes of the developmental history of sex 
attitudes and the problems attendant thereupon in a culture that has the 
contradictions of a puritanic tradition and commercialized salaciousness. 
Professor Burgess has a well-documented article giving descriptions of the 
sex life of the unmarried in different strata of our society. Mary R. Beard 
does an excellent job of relating the changes in sex ideas and sex freedom 
with changes in socioeconomic structure. Dr. Dickinson contributes from 
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a rich clinical gynecological experience. M. L. Ernst ably discusses what 
a liberal lawyer regards as immediate needs for revision of the legal code 
referring to sexual behavior. Horace M. Kallen gives an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the moral marginality of the confused, uncertain, uprooted 
middle-class intellectual of the present day. The role of sex in modern 
literature is discussed by Robert M. Lovett. Lorine Pruett’s article con- 
cludes the collection with case pictures from the run of the mill in the 
daily work of a consulting psychologist. The tone of the work is frankly 
questioning and uncertain but hopeful of the outcome from today’s ex- 
perimentalism in sex. Occasionally the reader feels that it represents the 
older generation shouting excitedly and expecting others to get excited. 
No questions are answered but many are raised, and one is left more con- 
vinced than ever of the need for intensive collaborative research in the 
field. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis. By Ives HENDRICK. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. xxiii+308. $3.00. 


This work is a most useful introduction to psychoanalytic theory and 


procedure, particularly for persons who have some idea of what the theory 
is but are not yet prepared to benefit by reading the more highly technical 
works. The author devotes the first three chapters to psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of clinical materials, the next three to a systematic presenta- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory, the next two to method and procedure, and 
a final chapter to the present status of psychoanalysis as a discipline. The 
treatment is clear, fair, and straightforward. It is in line with current 
analytic clinical theory and practice. No new angle of approach is pre- 
sented, and no new application of psychoanalytic theory is suggested. 
Social psychologists who are looking for discussions and demonstrations 
of the contribution that psychoanalysis can make to their fields of interest 
should refer to the work of H. D. Lasswell, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, 
and others for important extensions into the sociological area. 

The present volume is highly recommended as a reading basis for dis- 
cussion of Freudian theory in social psychology courses and to orient the 
student who wishes to read the technical papers by Freud and his col- 
leagues. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 
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Handbook of Social Psychology. Edited by Cart Murcuison. (“The In- 
ternational University Series in Psychology.’’) Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: Clark University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+1195. $6.00. 


The editor of this volume has assembled a wide variety of contributions 
which, in the main, seem to have little relevance to the field of social psy- 
chology. Twenty-three articles appear, ranging from such topics as ““Pop- 
ulation Behavior of Bacteria” to “Experimental Studies of the Influence 
of Social Situations upon the Behavior of Individual Human Adults.” 
The field of social psychology is known to be without clear organization or 
well-defined limits; this assemblage of articles, however, transgresses 
these ill-defined limits even more than the usual compendium in this 
field. While one may question the appropriateness of including such a 
variety of discussions in a “handbook on social psychology,” one cannot 
doubt the interest and value of the separate articles. Almost all of them 
are written with distinct care and illumination. Attention should per- 
haps be called to the article by Gordon Allport on “Attitudes”; one by 
Thorleif Schjelderup-Ebbe on the “Social Behavior of Birds,’ and that 
by J. F. Dashiell on the experimental studies referred to above. This vol- 
ume will be a very worth-while acquisition to the library of anyone in the 
field of social science despite the questionable relevance of many of the 
contributions to the field of social psychology. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. By Otto KLINEBERG. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+66. $1.25. 


This work is a significant contribution to the problem of selective 
factors in migration. By an ingenious use of school records made in the 
South by children of migrant Negro families, Klineberg is able to show 
that so far as intelligence is concerned the migrants constituting his sam- 
ples from three southern cities do not appear to be different from the gen- 
eral populations from which they come. ‘They seem to constitute about 
an average group. .... This . . . . study, therefore, gives no indication of 
a selective migration which might explain the [known intellectual] superi- 
ority of northern over southern Negroes.” The question is then raised: 
Does length of exposure to the superior environmental factors in northern 
cities raise the intelligence level sufficiently to explain the observed dif- 
ferences? This part of the problem was attacked by studying southern- 
born Negro children who had been living in New York City for different 
lengths of time. The length of time in New York does seem to be corre- 
lated with level of intelligence as measured by tests used. The average 
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I.Q. for those who had been in New York less than one year was 81.4. 
This figure increases as the time interval increases. Those who had lived 
in New York more than four years had an average I.Q. of 87.4, which is 
the same average made by comparable groups of New York—born Negro 
children. Results of analysis of performance test scores were not so clear 
cut. 

The author concludes that “as far as the results go, they show quite 
definitely that the superiority of the northern over the southern Negroes, 
and the tendency of northern Negroes to approximate the scores of the 
whites, are due to factors in the environment, and not to selective migra- 
tion.” One is constrained to add, however, that the more elusive, but 
probably in some ways more important, personality variables not corre- 
lated with intelligence need to be considered before the case of selective 
migration can be rested. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Die schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrikas. By H1tDE THURNWALD. (“For- 
schungen zur Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie,” Bd. XIV.) Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 167. 


In 1930-31 Professor Thurnwald and his wife visited East Africa, and 


more particularly Tanganyika, under the auspices of the Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, to make a reconnaissance study of the 
interrelations of natives and whites. Mrs. Thurnwald has presented in the 
present paper a summary statement of acculturation as it affects African 
women in this area. 

The first half of her discussion is taken up with a description of 
women’s life in East Africa under aboriginal conditions, a survey of many 
tribes which is useful but, as she points out, is available in more extended 
form in published ethnological accounts. Only the second half of the book, 
therefore, is devoted to the economic and religious and educational 
changes in East Africa—the employment of native men for months and 
even years at a distance from their homes while their wives remain behind 
with their children, the use of native women as agricultural laborers by 
the whites, the changes in native economics as money and European trade 
goods became more important, the influence of Christian missions and of 
village and boarding schools. A more intensive study might have brought 
these two sections into dynamic relationship to each other, pointing out 
what elements in the culture of certain tribes in the area brought about 
better adjustments to changed conditions than those in another tribe, or 
how the same traits introduced by the whites worked out in one way in 
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certain tribes owing to their antecedent customs, and in another way in 
other tribes. There are scattered remarks that are relevant to this prima- 
ry sociological question, but unfortunately the whole last section of the 
book would have been intelligible without the first, and the problems 
raised in Mrs. Thurnwald’s Introduction are therefore not materially clari- 
fied. She ends her discussion instead with praise of the Jeans School, 
which is on the order of Tuskegee and where young married couples are 
given training in improved agricultural and hygienic matters, and with a 
discussion of official and missionary promotion of public health in East 
Africa. 


RuTH BENEDICT 
Columbia University 


The Gold Standard and Its Future. 3d ed. By T. E. Grecory. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. x+183. $1.50. 


With his customary lucidity of presentation, Professor Gregory attempts an 
analysis of the functioning both of the gold standard in general and of the mone- 
tary mechanism in England and the United States after the respective devalua- 
tions. The second approach amounts, however, to hardly more than a useful com- 
pilation of major events leading up to and following the financial debacle. The 
first attempt (virtually repeating that in the previous editions of the book) is a 
semipopular restatement of the orthodox theory of gold flow and international 
price equilibrium, without regard to recent studies qualifyi ing the old approach. 
It entails even more serious omissions when, in an analy sis of “The Working of 
the Gold Standard” (chap. ii), the author virtually ignores such essential 
aspects as the budgetary problem, the liquidity of banks and of investments, etc. 
Instead, commonplaces about high tariffs, political interferences, real or alleged 
rigidities, etc., abound and reduce the value of the book to that of an ably 
compiled but rather superficial pamphlet, with a none too clearly stated con- 
servative tendency. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow. Edited by Horace M. Kaien and 
StpNEY Hook. New York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1935. Pp. viii+518. $3.75. 


The editors of this volume have sought to secure contributions from a num- 
ber of the younger American philosophers in which each would seek to present 
his views on that feature in current American life that concerned him most. The 
result has been twenty-five articles, well written but with little continuity or 
interrelation. Sociologists will probably be interested in the following articles: 
E. S. Bates, “Toward a Social Philosophy”; B. H. Bode, ‘““The Great American 
Dream”; F. S. Cohen, “Socialization of Morality”; E. B. Holt, “Whimsical 
Condition of Social Psychology, and of Mankind’; and H. W. Schneider 
“Political Morality.” 

Many of the articles have distinct merit. In combination they seem to reflect 
in the case of American philosophy the same disjointed condition which char 
acterizes other theoretical disciplines of the present. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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